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THE QUESTION BOX 
NOVEMBER 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
ne ges and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What meeting is scheduled 
for October 20th? 

2. Who had served eight years 
as a missionary in China? 

3. Where have more than 1,000 
German Jews taken refuge? 

4. What cost is incalculable? 

5. Where is a new city of eleven 
square miles being erected? 

6. Who preached a sermon on 
“The Courage of Jesus’’? 

7. What has a picture on every 

e? 

8. What camp has four new 
cabins? 

9. Whose Independence Day 
occurs September 16th? 

10. What is self-frustrating? 

11. Who is David Chow? 

12. Where were two van-loads 
of books taken? 

13. What is the meaning of 
vernichtungskrieg? 

14. Who is Frederico Bach? 

15. What daily vacation school 
showed a steady growth? 

16. Where were doors “wide 
open all around us”? 

17. Who is Sunday school su- 
perintendent in Shaoshing? 

8. What conference met at 
Clarens? 


QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
Rules for 1939 


ro correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in allissues, January to December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS will 
be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1939, to receive credit. 
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[ hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies; 

I see the branches downward bent 
Like keys of some strange instrument. 


From A DAY OF SUNSHINE 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfell 
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Going from Old Bailey Hall to the 
College Library in the late fall 





The wind is having its whim with the campus, now 
blowing lazily, now coming in gusts, and for a few 
minutes singing through the trees. 


Two students, in earnest conversation, leaning a little 
into the wind, are going from their classes to the 
library to study. It’s a beguiling picture that makes 
older folks wish they were back in college again. 
Those who are younger like to come to Franklin Col- 
lege, for college days here are rich days — rich in 
study, rich in friendship, rich in character building, 
and rich in life anticipation! 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


Franklin College 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 4 | 
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Dr. Stephen Palmer 


of the 
First Presbyterian 
hurch 
Lockport, N. Y. 
says: 
“A Quaker-Baptist min- 
istered through our large 
Presbyterian congregation 
to this whole city of 28,000 
souls.... Through high 
schools and luncheon 
clubs during the day and 





‘He draws as 

he speaks"’ to a full auditorium at 

night, these programs 

stirred our community as it has seldom been 
stirred before.’’ 


The CHARLES A. WELLS CONFERENCES on 


“CHRIST AND WORLD NEED" 
152 Madison Avenue New York City 


All conferences must be planned well in advance 











They Must Have Enjoyed 
the September Issue! 


Readers of Missions must have 
enjoyed the September (Baptist 
World Congress Atlanta) issue, for 
September produced a gratifying 
gain in subscriptions. 

In total the month brought 1,385 
subscriptions as compared with 
1,333 for September a year ago, or 
a net gain of 52 for the month. 

So the score stands at 72 months 
up and only 5 months down since 
the upward trend began in the 
spring of 1933. 

November, December and Janu- 
ary are the biggest subscription 
months of the year. Will you not 
help the trend continue upward? 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Please renew my subscription to 
Missions. It is the finest denomina- 
tional paper I know and I do not wish 
to be without it. I am sorry, however, 
that you thought it necessary to pub- 
lish the reference to the Convention 
communion service and Southern and 
Northern Baptists not desiring to 
attend. If there are such Baptists they 
are not ones we are proud of, are they? 
So why call attention to them? Several 
times I have noticed something almost 
like cynicism in your report of the 
Convention. The Northern Baptist 
Convention is an old story to you. 
The faults you see can be corrected 
by those planning the next meetings. 
Many of us in rural districts must 
depend upon the reports of the meet- 
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ings for our knowledge of what happens. a 
And the atmosphere created by the . P ‘ 
reporter must be our inspiration to Blackout and One Lingering Light 
n- carry on in our smaller fields—Mrs. 
Susan B. Leiter, Canaan, N. Y. Cartoon NuMBER 63 BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
i Having read your account of the 
“ Los Angeles Convention, I feel im- 
. pelled to inform you as to how one 
n Baptist minister’s wife feels about 
Program Committee’s action in invit- 
Y ing a Jewish Rabbi to address the 
, Convention. He told the Baptists that 
aa they and their religion were a failure. 
>] And a multitude of delegates said, 
““Amen!”” What motive impelled the 
Committee to invite the Rabbi to 
ve speak? Was it to prove the overworked 
ist theme of tolerance? May I ask what 
or communion hath light with darkness, 
ng or what fellowship hath Christ with | 
anti-Christ? Have standards so changed 
85 since they were laid down by Jesus 
th Christ that to prove we are Christians 
sis we must deny our Lord? With all the 
gifted, called-of-God men in the world ‘4 
today, it is wrong to invite the anti- Mh? 
hs Christ to occupy one moment of time jee 
ce before a convention of Christians, 
ne supposedly gathered to transact the 
affairs of Christ’s church on earth.— wy ths £ 
u- Mrs. Ruth C. Hillis, Dayton, Wash. 6 oe 
mn = ised 
Please send a year’s subscription to 
“ Missions to the public library in our 
city and send the bill to our Benevo- 
lence Treasurer. Our church feels that 
this a of the b wn possible —_ _ HE above picture was drawn while Missions’ cartoonist was 
commen sidcapesianid airs - in Warsaw, Poland, shortly before the war. He entered the 
our city. Surely a magazine like M1s- : ' in On that ‘no W set 
" cacnen should tn tn every Teeny tle Polish capital from Berlin. On that very evening Warsaw stage 
a United States. I doubt if any church a blackout practice. 
h could spend one dollar and with such Since that midsummer day, all lights of hope have been 
m expenditure render a greater service to blasted out of Warsaw’s life. Now the whole world is threatened 
x the cause of missions.—Rev. H. Othe- with a similar blackout. 
om man Smith, Yonkers, N. Y. And yet as the night descends upon us, one lingering light 
id remains. The light of the Christian gospel still shines in the 
LO CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS gathering gloom. It glows in Germany in spite of war time 
y For Sale or for Personal Use oppression. Even in Russia a Christian radiance still beams out 
2 mueith | (as nue oie cae cae of religious persecution and materialistic darkness. And lights 
- EASILY, Tente in great varity of arti = burning elsewhere, - China, Japan, India, Africa. These 
Gataet sees ou teas oe ights must not be allowed to go out. 
” EVERY DAY Greetings — comforting, encour- Surely there was providential guidance in the selection of the 
: Lae waa theme for the Northern Baptist Convention at Atlantic City 
d Renee maedanede oatssenens next May, “The Light Shineth.” Only in that radiant Light of 
‘ a Christ can men find hope that life can be redeemed from the 
t PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. power of hatred and violence.-—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 
t- 264 Laurel St. Dept. N, Buffalo, N. Y. | 
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Five tombs of Five 


THEY DIED | . ~ , — Unknown Soldiers — 
IN VAIN Cle 4 a rt ¢ Soke: The Nameless Dead 














Washington 





London 


Only one of the five nations, 
England, has buried its Un- 
known Soldier in a church. 
Does that have any signifi- 
cance for today? 
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Armistice Day or Futility Day? 


A®| FRENCH veteran of the World War 
stood beside the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier under the Arch of Triumph in 
Paris. The Eternal Flame was burning 
: brightly. Reverently he saluted his 
dead and nameless comrade. Suddenly the 
flame flickered and went out. “It is a rebuke 
from the grave,” said the astonished veteran. 

Was this an ominous portent? Was it a warn- 
ing that within another year the last flame of 
idealism, for which the World War was supposed 
to have been fought, would be extinguished, and 
that humanity’s disillusionment would be com- 
plete? 

Surely pity and despair must this year ac- 
centuate the annual irony and hypocrisy of 
Armistice Day. Who can answer the searching 
question, as reported in Time, that was asked 
by a five-year-old boy, ‘Daddy, what is Our- 
Mistake-Day?” Think back to November 11, 
1918 and recall its frenzied enthusiasm. It was 
supposed to mark the end of war. Yet for 20 
years the world has not been free from armed 
conflict. Bloody revolutions have swept across 
Germany and Italy. American marines have 
fought in Haiti and Nicaragua. The British 
Army crushed uprisings in India. Ireland, Rus- 
sia, Poland (in 1920, 1921 and 1939), Syria, 
Algeria, Morocco, Paraguay, Manchuria, Ethio- 
pia, Spain, China—all have been ravaged by 
war. The long, dreadful record, now climaxed 
by the new war in Europe, makes Armistice Day 
an anachronism. Europe’s exhausted nations 
have merely had a 20-year breathing spell. The 
original armistice is ended. The war of 1914-1918 











is resumed. 
Should Armistice Day, therefore, be abol- 
ished? Such a proposal was made in England a 
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year ago when Mr. Arthur Porritt wrote in 
The Baptist Times of London: 

On Armistice Day there will be the usual military 
display around the Cenotaph in Whitehall. Yet I 
cannot imagine myself tuning in my radio. 

This annual commemoration has lost its original 
thrill and ought to be abandoned. We are far from 
the days when Armistice Day gave opportunity for 
thanksgiving, and when those who had lost their sons 
felt that their sacrifices had not been in vain. Now 
everything for which the war was fought has gone. 


That was written twelve months ago. What | 
can an Englishman write now? Where is the 
democracy for which millions of young men 
“gave the last full measure of devotion”? Even 
in France and England, democracy is gone. And 
if America enters the new war, our own liberties 
and democracy would vanish overnight. 

What, then, should we do with Armistice 
Day? At least we should abandon its military 
parades, cancel its fervid speeches, cease its 
bugle taps, put away its shallow patriotism. We 
might rename it Futility Day. Year after year 
Armistice Day has proved nothing except the 
futility of war. In the tombs pictured on the 
opposite page lie the forever nameless dead. How 
cruelly they have been deluded and deceived! 
We who live should hang our flags at half mast. 
In sackcloth and ashes we should confess our 
sins before God, humbly beseech His pardon, 
earnestly pray for His peace. ““The one sure 
hope for permanent peace,”’ said the late Am- 
bassador Bryce, “lies in the world extension of 
the gospel of Christ.”” More than ever now, even 
amid today’s overwhelming disaster, the Church 
of Christ must hold that vision before men. 

It is the only Eternal Flame, the one light 
still shining in the all engulfing darkness. 
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COST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Courtesy of The ' iJ + S . 


Untted States News, 
Washington, D.C. 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 





COST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE --U-S: 
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The enormous increase in expenditures for armament by the United States of America 


The High Cost 
of World Destruction 


AST summer before Europe embarked upon its 
second world war, the cost of the world’s feverish 
armament race was estimated to reach a new peak of 
$20,000,000,000 for the calendar year 1939. This is 
more than eight times the expenditure of 1914, just 
before the first world war began. In that year the 
leading powers of Europe spent $2,400,000,000 for 
arms and munitions. 
The following tabulation shows how the immense 
total for 1939 is distributed: 


Soviet Russia $5,400,000,000 
GERMANY 4,500,000,000 
GREAT BRITAIN 3,500,000,000 
FRANCE 1,800,000,000 
JAPAN 1,800,000,000 
UNITED STATES 1,336,000,000 
ITaLy 550,000,000 


With war now a reality, total expenditure for the 

year will surpass even the staggering estimate. 
How the United States (6th in the list) has entered 

the armaments race is vividly illustrated in the 


above pictogram. From an expenditure of only 
$316,000,000 in 1916, the total has risen to an esti- 
mated $1,336,000,000 in 1939, an increase of more 
than 400%. Here surely is one explanation for rising 
taxes and the steadily mounting cost of living in the 
United States. The pictogram was made before any- 
one realized that Europe in September would again 
be marching its youth into the holocaust of death. 

Even more significant are the percentages of na- 
tional budgets which these expenditures represent. 
Great Britain is spending almost 50% of its national 
budget for arms, France 40%, Germany 60%, Japan 
70%, Russia 50%, while the United States’ arms 
budget is 15% of total federal expenditures. 

One year ago Missions (See November issue, 1938, 
page 519) ventured the observation that the rising 
cost of armaments would end either by a wrathful 
rising of the people demanding that it be stopped, or 
by a recourse to, “All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” Europe has chosen the latter. 

The cost of preparing for war is high; the cost of 
waging war is still higher. The cost of paying for the 
misery and desolation that always and inevitably 
follows it is incalculable. And this is civilization! 
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German Church Interpretation 
of the War 


CCORDING to reports by The Associated Press, 
the war has ended, at least temporarily, the con- 
flict between the German government and the church. 
All anti-church agitation is said to have ceased and 
leaders of the church are seeking to eliminate it en- 
tirely for the sake of German national unity during 
the war. Many pastors are already in the army. 
Older and retired ministers are taking their places in 
the churches. It is estimated that more than 40% of 
the active pastors may be summoned for army 
service. 

There is no change in the character of the preach- 
ing. Politics, as before, are rigidly excluded from 
sermons. In a diocesan letter from a Roman Catholic 
bishop that was read in the churches in his diocese on 
September 17th, all political comment or discussion 
of the merits of the war was omitted. There is one 
difference, however, in the sermonic emphasis. Some 
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preachers are declaring the war to be “the punish- 
ment of God for falling away from Christ.” That is 
sound doctrine if both sides of the conflict are regarded 
as being included in the punishment. It behooves 
American Christians to work with all their power that 
the same condemnation fall not upon the United 
States. 

A new restriction governs church attendance. The 
number of persons attending a service must not 
exceed the number that can be accommodated in the 
church’s air raid shelter, and there can be no church 
services at night. 

The Baptists of Germany are not involved in the 
termination of the church conflict. They have thus 
far never been interfered with by the government in 
any way. Presumably their own church services and 
their nation-wide evangelistic efforts through a dozen 
or more evangelistic teams, who tour with tents, will 
continue unmolested. Unfortunately their triennial 
convention, which was to have been held late in 
September, had to be cancelled. (See page 541.) 
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Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


(Un this issue with special reference to Armistice Day) 


THE HEROISMS OF WAR are but the glancing sun- 
light on a sea of blood and tears.—Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 

% 

PEOPLES NEVER GO TO WAR with one another save 
as they are driven like sheep or slaves; it is only their 
governments that go to war.—Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes. 

So 

Love, TRUTH, BEAUTY—these are the creative ele- 
ments in life. And war destroys them all.—Canon 
Charles E. Raven. 
oe 

THE WORLD IS INTELLIGENT ENOUGH to cooperate 
successfully in waging war; it has not yet shown itself 
intelligent enough to cooperate in maintaining peace. 
—Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle. 

& 

OLD MEN ARE WONDERFULLY GENEROUS with the 
lives of young men on the battlefields of Europe to 
protect a mythical freedom.— John McGovern in 
Britain’s Parliament. Quoted in The Baptist Times. 

& 

NOTHING IS LOST BY PEACE; everything is lost by 

war.—Pope Pius XII. 


THE VERSAILLES TREATY was conceived and exe- 
cuted in hate; it was a treaty of war, not of peace.— 
Pope Pius XI. 

% 

THE MOST HOARY-HEADED LIE that ever tormented 
the human race is the old, worn-out lie that great 
armies and great navies are assurances of peace. It 
has been proved false a thousand times.—U. S. 
Senator William E. Borah. 

°, 


“ 


THE IDEA THAT EVERY 20 YEARS Canada, which 
has done all it can to run itself, should feel called 
upon to save periodically the continent of Europe 
which cannot run itself, seems to many a nightmare 
and sheer madness.—Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada. (Canada is doing it again!—Ed.) 

“fe 

PERHAPS BYE AND BYE it will be constitutional to 
send love instead of arms across the sea.—Dr. 
Robert E. Speer. 

% 

IN THE LAST WAR men fought to make the world 
safe for democracy and failed. In the new war they 
will fight to make the world safe for revolution and 
succeed.—Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo. 
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Just Before Zero 
in Kurope 


@ November, 1939 


A brief tour of Europe just before its zero hour and 
fatal plunge into the ghastly horror of another war 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 
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Courtesy oJ he Wultner League Messenger 


A camp of the Hitler Jugend. The huge sign reads, ‘We are born to die for Germany.” There 
is a vast difference between this boys’ camp and that of the Royal Ambassadors. See page 543 


Europe one of the few signs of optimism 
was furnished by a London tailor. In his 
shop window he displayed the following notice: 


[L) iin G all of last summer’s war tension in 


The proprietor of this business is so convinced that 
war is not imminent that he agrees to refund all 
money paid in respect of suits ordered now. If Eng- 
land is at war in Europe within one month, all such 
suits will be given free of charge. 


Day after day as I walked in London, traveled 
through Germany, attended the Conference on 


Faith and Order in Switzerland, and then 
quickly changed all plans and hurried back 
through France in order to get away from 
{urope before the storm broke, I thought of that 
London tailor’s optimism. How tragically he has 
been disillusioned! 

I wondered on what he based his confidence. 
Certainly a well known Baptist preacher who 
talked with me would have disagreed with him. 
I will not mention the preacher’s name, for he 
has preached in some of our prominent Ameri- 
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can pulpits. “You in America do not know what 
it means to live under this tension and strain,” 
said he. “‘ How would you like to have gas masks 
on a shelf in your home, ready to put on when 
the signal comes? How would you like to be re- 
sponsible for escorting 20 people to the safety of 
a bomb proof shelter when the warning comes? 
Many times in recent weeks I told my wife that 
when the airplanes arrive and drop their bombs, 
I hoped that the first one would kill us both so 
that we might perish together. Having lived 
through the horrors of the last war, we had no 
wish to live through another.” 

And the tailor’s optimism seemed utterly 
fantastic when a few days later Mrs. Lipphard 
and I had tea in the home of Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Rushbrooke. Pointing to the windows Mrs. 
Rushbrooke referred to the black curtains which 
the war department had ordered her to procure 
in order to darken the house during air raids. 
And as we sipped the delicious tea, Dr. Rush- 
brooke brought two gas masks into the room, 
one for himself and the other for his wife! In our 
presence he put his on. The transformation was 
fearful. The genial president of the Baptist 
World Alliance stood before us like a hideous, 
terrible monster who had arrived from some far 
away planet. 

From the train windows en route to London I 
had seen one of England’s mammoth new air- 
plane factories. Warships filled the harbor of 
Southampton. Airplanes of the newest type flew 
overhead. One of them was a “wasp” pursuit 
plane capable of a speed of 480 miles per hour. 
There was a tenseness in people’s faces that I 
had not noted on previous visits. There was lit- 
tle gaiety, few smiles, little laughter or cheer, 
only a calm resoluteness to accept the inevitable. 
In restaurants people sat in silence, ate morosely, 
as if overwhelmed by grim forebodings of im- 


. minent disaster. Amid this tenseness and anx- 


iety the safety and security of our glorious 
United States seemed many times the 3,000 
miles away. 

And all London was prepared. Plans had been 
completed for evacuating women and children. 
Business establishments were ready to send 
their staffs away and to maintain their London 
offices on skeleton staffs. Parks were honey- 
combed with dugouts and bomb proof shelters. 
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Here and there were signs reading Arr Rap 
SHELTER APPROVED BY THE Home OFFICE. 
Newspapers were announcing national registra- 
tion and explaining the dictatorial provisions of 
the war emergency bill which Parliament was 
about to pass. Was the London tailor’s optimism 
merely a bit of wishful thinking, a pious hope in 
a world gone mad? 

Similar impressions were registered on our 
tour through Germany. Crossing the North Sea 
to Holland on a trim, immaculate little Dutch 
ship, I asked one of the officers how soon there 
would be war. “Nobody knows,” was his reply. 
“Tt can come at any moment.” On the German 
sleeping car that carried us to Berlin, Mrs. Lipp- 
hard and I felt rather lonely. We were the only 
Americans on the entire train! I asked the same 
question of its porter. “There are 80 million 
Germans who would like to know the answer,” 
was the reply. “Only one man knows,”’ he con- 
tinued in a guarded tone, almost a whisper. And 
then he added this significant comment. ““The 
war, when it comes, will be a vernichtungskrieg (a 
war of extermination). Nobody will win. Every- 
body will lose.” 

Arriving in Berlin the impression that all was 
not well with Germany was at once confirmed. 
The taxi driver admitted the increasing shortage 
of gasoline as the war department comman- 
deered the available supply. Only 5 litres per 
day were now allotted to motorists instead of 10 
litres. Later in Southern Germany it was re- 
ported that thousands of motorists had to aban- 
don their cars on the open roads wherever they 
happened to be because no more gas could be ob- 
tained. And that very morning the taxi company 
had its own quota reduced from 5,000 litres to 
1,000 litres, prohibiting taxicab cruising and 
compelling travelers to hunt up taxi stands. 

Again we felt uneasy and insecure as we real- 
ized that we were the only Americans at our 
hotel. And our anxiety was not relieved by our 
call at the United States Embassy. In the ab- 
sence of the American Ambassador, the Charge 
d’ Affairs was advising all nervous Americans to 
leave Germany immediately. Little did we im- 
agine that two weeks later the storm was to break 
and Europe would again be in the throes of war. 

All through Germany, in hotels and restau- 
rants, and on dining cars, we discovered a short- 
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age of white bread and fruit. Fellow German 
travelers who would dare to speak frankly with 
strangers, admitted a scarcity of butter and 
eggs. The usual allotment was one-fourth of a 
pound of butter and only one egg per person 
each week. And people were loudly complaining 
of the shortage of coffee, of the ever increasing 
use of substitutes for cotton and wool, of inferior 
quality in goods, of restricted quantities of 
meat. I was told of one town where for several 
days the only meat in the butcher shops was 
sausage. In towns along the frontier the people 
were buying bags and suitcases, to be ready for 
flight when war came. Everybody was warned to 
keep away from the Siegfried wall of fortifica- 
tions along the western frontier. Hotels that 
catered to the tourist traffic had tales of woe, for 
there were no foreign tourists. One hotel porter 
admitted a dozen daily cancellations of rooms 
from foreigners as the crisis each day became 
more acute. A hotel manager admitted that this 
past summer he was averaging 30 foreign guests 
per day less than a year ago. 

And to add to the strain was the violent news- 
paper campaign against Poland. Day after day 
the press of Germany (I bought newspapers of 
half a dozen different cities) carried screaming 
headlines denouncing Poland for the treatment 
accorded Germans, for the banishment of 
German-speaking Poles, for their imprisonment 
in Polish jails, and for alleged atrocities. There 
was a surprising similarity between these news- 
paper denunciations of Poland and those di- 
rected against Czechoslovakia during the Sude- 
ten crisis a year ago. Even the Germans recog- 
nized the similarity, for they facetiously ob- 
served that the stories of a year ago needed only 
a change in date and location to be made ap- 
plicable to Poland. It was all too apparent that 
the German propaganda department was pre- 
paring the people for the probability of war. 

The Germans themselves were apprehensive. 
Dining in the beautiful Rhine Terrace Restau- 
rant in Berlin’s Haus Vaterland, we were im- 
pressed with the absence of gaiety. The restau- 
rant was crowded, with every table occupied. 
Foreigners were conspicuous by their absence. 
Except for ourselves, two other Americans and 
several British and Swedish tourists, the crowd 
was exclusively German. The gemiitlichkeit of 
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other years had vanished. In stolid silence the 
diners viewed the miniature electric storm as it 
broke on the Rhine panorama before them. Only 
here and there could I detect a face with a smile. 
Everybody appeared to be overpowered by a 
sense of impending catastrophe. It seemed as if 
all were saying to themselves, “Let us eat. 
drink, but be not merry, for tomorrow we die.” 

Long and earnestly I talked with a cultured 
and refined German who sat beside me on a park 
bench in Berlin’s Tiergarten. After waiting cau- 
tiously until a park cleaner had removed some 
twigs and leaves at our feet and had passed be- 
yond the sound of our voices, he unburdened his 
soul. ‘‘ We live in dire times,” he said. ‘‘ All our 
individuality is gone. We are all little cogs in a 
big state machine. We do what we are told. 
Even our Reichstag is summoned together only 
occasionally and then merely to say yes to what 
has already been decided. We all fear the coming 
of war, for we already have our assignments if 
war comes. Even at my age (he was well over 60) 
I have a specific task to do.”’ 

We sat for a moment in silence. And the 
London tailor’s optimism seemed all the more 
fantastic. And then I spoke of the tremendous 
changes I had observed taking place in Berlin. 
Huge buildings were being erected. A mighty 
avenue with 12 traffic lanes had been constructed 
through the Tiergarten connecting the famous 
street Unter den Linden with Berlin’s fashionable 
Kurfiirstendam section several miles away. 
Lined on both sides with flag poles and electric 
lights, it presented an amazing spectacle as six 
streams of traffic moved in each direction. And 
in the center the massive Ziegessdule (victory 
column) commemorating Germany’s victory in 





Berlin’s magnificent new avenue through the Tier- 
garten. In the distance stands the famous Ziegessaule 
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the Franco-Prussian war 70 years ago, had been 
literally transplanted. Stone by stone it had been 
taken down, moved from its former site a mile 
away and reérected stone upon stone on its new 
site. A short distance away was Germany’s new 








The massive Ziegessaule on its new location. 
It was taken down, stone by stone, and erected 
here more than a mile from its original site 


chancellery, one of the most remarkable build- 
ings in Europe, with its fabulously long gallery, 
its enormous conference rooms, and its gorgeous 
reception room and private office of Chancellor 
Hitler. Everywhere in Berlin steam shovels, pile 
drivers, hundreds of trucks, thousands of men, 
were at work transforming Berlin by a vast re- 
building program into an amazingly new city. 
‘Surely all this immense construction,” I ob- 
served, “would imply that your Fiihrer does not 
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contemplate war with its possibility of having all 
this destroyed in one night by a British air raid.”’ 

“That is our only hope,” replied the German 
on the park bench. “We cannot visualize our 
Fiihrer leading Germany into a situation where 
his constructive work of seven years would be 
undone in a night. Yet who knows? For many 
months now my wife and I greet each other each 
morning with the sentiment, ‘Today is ours!’ 
Thus we enjoy it as best we can. Who knows 
what will come tomorrow?” 

The optimism of the London tailor and the 
pessimism of this German were miles apart. And 
only 10 days later his worst fears were to be 
realized. 

Late one night I talked with another German. 
We were alone in a hotel lounge. Most of the 
guests had gone to bed. Many of the lights were 
out to conserve electric power and we sat in 
semi-darkness. No one was within sound of our 
voices and so we talked frankly and unreserv- 
edly. He was a well-informed German, for he 
had traveled widely in Europe and America. He 
must have been on intimate terms with high 
government officials, for he hinted at a coming 
understanding between Russia and Germany, 
which was confirmed several days later when 
the news of the non-aggression pact between 
naziism and communism exploded like a bomb- 
shell in the chancelleries and newspaper offices 
throughout the world. Yet this man was also ap- 
prehensive. The only possibility of peace, as he 
saw it, lay in another concession by England and 
France, another Munich agreement, whereby 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor would be re- 
turned to Germany. “I cannot believe,” said he, 
‘that England and France will declare war on 
Germany. But if war comes, it will be a terrible 
war, far more horrible than anything we can 
possibly imagine. Everything will be destroyed. 
And there will be no peace conference, no peace 
treaty afterwards. Whichever side wins will 
dictate peace. Both winner and loser will pay a 
terrible price. Germany wants no such war, but 
if it comes, Germany will be prepared.” With 
sickened heart and troubled mind I went to bed 
and for long hours sought in vain for sleep. 

Even in ancient walled Niirnberg where 
feverish plans were being made for the annual 
Nazi Party Congress'in September (it was later 
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cancelled) the imminence of war was the all ab- 
sorbing topic of conversation. On the train an 
officer of the Nazi Storm Troopers shared our 
compartment. Coming from East Prussia to at- 
tend the Congress, he was vehement in his de- 
nunciation of Poland. To avoid crossing the 
Polish Corridor he had traveled from K@Gnigs- 
berg to Stettin by boat. He was sublimely and 
serenely confident. He predicted that if war 
came, Poland would be conquered before France 
and England were fully mobilized. Germany’s 
air force was supreme. No hostile airplane would 
be able to cross the frontier. None did in 1914 
and none would now. Germany is fully prepared. 
Her synthetic gasoline, rubber, cotton, and 
other substitutes for raw materials were ample 
for a prolonged conflict. Thus he unfolded his as- 
surance as the train sped on its way. And yet 
beneath all this confident assertiveness, so 
courteous and restrained, I nevertheless seemed 
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to detect a trace of uneasiness, a realization that 
Germany was not fully prepared and that war 
would ruin all that the Hitler government had 
achieved during the past seven years in the re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of Germany. 
Certainly war would mean an end to the 
stupendous rebuilding at Niirnberg, in whose 
outskirts a new city of 11 square miles is being 
erected. Immense barracks to house and gigantic 
mess halls to feed 400,000 men are rising from 
the ground. A mammoth Congress hall with 
seating capacity of 60,000 is under construc- 
tion. (It will seat as many people as attended the 
Pageant at Atlanta. See Misstons, September, 
1939, page 410.) A vast parade ground will en- 
able Chancellor Hitler to review his legions of 
brown shirted storm troopers, provided that both 
he and they survive the present conflict. An enor- 
mous stadium seating 450,000 people will dwarf 
any other stadium ever erected on earth. And 
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this immense new city will be occupied only one 
week in each year when the Nazi Party Congress 
meets annually in September. A_ terrifying 
thought surged through my brain. Is there 
sanity or madness behind such grandiose plans 
and the staggering expenditure of capital that 
must forever remain unproductive? 

“It is inconceivable,” said the nazi officer on 
the train as he described what I was to see in 
this new Niirnberg, “‘that all these ambitious 
plans should be instituted by our Fiihrer if 
he contemplated war. It is inconceivable that 
France and England should each be ready to 
sacrifice a million young men and compel 
Germany to sacrifice another million to per- 
petuate the present status of Danzig or prevent 
the restoration of the Polish Corridor.” It was 
interesting to get this faithful nazi’s point of 
view and thus sense the German attitude. But 
to argue or reason with him, notwithstanding 
his courtesy and urbanity, would have been as 
impossible as folding a newspaper in a high wind. 

War anxiety was likewise manifested in Con- 
stance, where the hotels reported a disastrous 
season, again because of the absence of foreign 
tourists. A boat ride on beautiful Lake Con- 
stance confirmed the impression felt in Berlin. 
The boat was crowded. More than 1,000 people 
were enjoying the lake ride and its cooling 
breezes. Again Mrs. Lipphard and I were the 
only Americans. All other passengers were 
Germans. All sat in ominous silence with seldom 
a smile and never a jolly laugh. All seemed to be 
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sitting in a mood of despair. Youths with their 
girl friends, husbands with their wives, had little 
to say to one another. Haunting them was the 
fear that tomorrow would bring mobilization 
day and the frustration of all hopes and dreams. 

Again in Switzerland I was aware of great 
anxiety. Late in August large numbers of Ameri- 
can and British tourists were still in Switzer- 
land, planning to return home in September. 
As the newspapers hinted at the approaching 
climax, reported the return of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain from vacation earlier than he had 
planned, announced the emergency session of 
the British Cabinet and the special session of 
Parliament, described the sudden return of 
Chancellor Hitler to Berlin from his mountain 
retreat at Berchtesgaden, and emphasized the 
intensified press campaign against Poland, it be- 
came clear that something serious was about to 
happen. Every foreigner in Switzerland became 
worried. Would the frontier be closed preventing 
us from leaving Switzerland? Would train serv- 
ice be annulled, making it impossible to reach 
the channel ports and sail for home? Would 
steamer sailings be cancelled? Would we be 
stranded in Europe in time of war? Night and 
day these questions tormented our souls. 

Such fears invaded also the sessions of the 
Conference on Faith and Order at Clarens, at 
which I was the only Baptist delegate. The wor- 
ship services became prayer meetings for world 
peace. It seemed as if every delegate suddenly 
found himself equipped with two brains. With 





LEFT: The well known statue of John Hus in the memorial square of Prague. The Czechs are no longer allowed to 
deposit floral tributes or hold memorial celebrations here. RIGHT: The huge boulder on the site in Constance where 
John Hus was burned at the stake by the Roman Catholic Church on July 6, 1415 
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one he tried to devote thought to the program of 
the conference. With the other he devised plans 
for getting home. Archdeacon Manahan of 
Wales became so fearful that although he ar- 
rived in the morning, he departed that same 
afternoon. On the following day other delegates 
took their departure. 

And then came the announcement from the 
American consuls advising all Americans to 
leave Europe as soon as possible. And with it 
came rumors of a sudden seizure of Danzig and 
an invasion of Poland, which was only too 
tragically confirmed a few days later. At once 
there was a wild scramble for tickets. Thousands 
of tourists besieged the ticket offices throughout 
Switzerland and feverishly bought up every seat 
and berth on every train departing during the 
next few days. Quickly I made my way to 
Thomas Cook’s office. After standing in line for 
more than an hour because other anxious travel- 
ers had arrived ahead of me, I eventually suc- 
ceeded in changing our tickets which had routed 
us on a trip back through Germany and into 
Holland, where at Rotterdam we were to sail 
for New York. The new tickets routed us from 
Montreaux through France to Paris and on to 
Boulogne, where we expected to board the same 
ship on its way from Rotterdam. And how lucky 
I was in getting the last two reserved seats for 
the afternoon train for Paris. 

After quickly packing our bags, we went to 
the railroad station. It was already a scene of 
indescribable congestion, as hundreds of other 
tourists without reserved seats were hoping to 
board the same train. When it drew into the 
station it seemed already full. Yet all these 
people with huge quantities of luggage some- 
how managed to get aboard. They filled every 
seat in every compartment. Scores stood in the 
corridors during the long eight-hour ride to 
Paris. In our own six-seated compartment we 
found two American ladies anxious to get back 
to Philadelphia and Washington, an English- 
man who had cut his Switzerland vacation from 
three weeks to three days, and a Canadian re- 
turning to Toronto. In many respects it was like 
a refugee train, somewhat similar to that in 
the moving picture film, “The Last Train from 
Madrid,” which was featured in American movie 
theatres during the Spanish Civil War. It was a 
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long walk through a dozen crowded cars to the 
dining car and another long walk back to our 
compartment. Then as the light of day faded 
and night fell upon France, we turned down the 
lights in the compartment, curled up in our six 
narrow seats, three on one side and three on the 
other, covered ourselves with our coats for the 
night was cool, and tried to sleep. Many times 
during that long dark ride as the train plunged 
ahead at terrific speed, I thought of the London 
tailor. War had not yet been declared. Was the 
tailor right or was he to be sadly disillusioned? 
Along toward midnight we arrived in Paris. 
In the meantime Paris was also worried over 
the imminence of war. A grand army of tourists 
besieged the steamship offices and sought fran- 
tically to have their tickets changed from later 
sailings to the first possible earlier sailing. All 
were fearful that later sailings would be cancelled 
leaving them stranded in Paris. Others hurried 
over to London in the thought that England 
might be safer in war than Paris. Again luckily 
for us, our own return passage had been engaged 
before we left New York. So we were assured 
of getting home provided the steamer’s sail- 
ing was not cancelled! During these fateful 
August days in spite of the worry, Paris seemed 
calm and imperturbed, although much of the 
traditional night life abruptly ceased. By mid- 
night, when in other years the boulevards and 
the sidewalk cafes were crowded, most people 
had gone home or to their hotels. The sidewalk 
cafes were almost deserted. With an almost 
fatalistic resignation the head waiter in our 
Paris hotel said to me at breakfast, “This con- 
tinent has known war for 2,000 years. We are 
used to it. We went to war against Germany 
25 years ago. And tomorrow we shall go again.” 
What he said was vividly demonstrated on 
the following morning as we took our seats in 
the crowded boat train for Boulogne. The mam- 
moth Gare du Nord (North Station) was packed 
with humanity. On an adjacent track stood 
another train made up entirely of third class 
cars. They were filled with women and children, 
the first contingent in the evacuation of Paris. 
These women and children were being sent to 
Normandy. On the platform scores of young 
men were bidding their wives or sweethearts 
or children farewell. These men kad already 
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received their mobilization summons or had seen 
the notices calling up the various classes to re- 
port to their regiments. Over night these notices 
had appeared in railroad stations and on street 
corner bulletin boards throughout France. A 
photograph appears on page 524. 

Soon came the station master’s signal for our 
own train to depart. Slowly and then with in- 
creasing momentum it started on its trip to 
Boulogne, where we eventually boarded the 
S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam and sailed for home. 
This was a neutral ship and therefore not 
likely to be attacked by submarines or airplanes. 
My final glimpse of Paris as the train rounded 
a curve out of the station was that long train of 
women and children with their men standing on 
the platform. Brave yet fatalistic resignation 
marked the faces of the men; tears and anguish 
of soul registered on the faces of the women. As 
in all wars, they must pay the final cost. 

All across the stormy Atlantic the S.S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam evidenced war anxiety. It was so 
crowded that people slept in children’s play- 
rooms and on cots in corridors. Even public 
bathrooms had been equipped with beds. Pas- 
sengers who had made the eastbound voyage 
on this ship, expecting to tour Europe, on ar- 
rival in Rotterdam promptly bought return 
tickets and sailed back to New York without 
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even removing their baggage while the ship lay 
for three days at its Rotterdam pier. Each day 
the passengers crowded in front of the bulletin 
board. No ship’s daily newspaper was more 
avidly read. The early news seemed hopeful and 
led all of us to anticipate a peaceful solution of 
the crisis. Then in mid-ocean came the stunning 
news that the German Chancellor had refused 
to negotiate his quarrel with Poland, had un- 
alterably demanded the surrender of Danzig 
and the Polish Corridor, and after waiting in 
vain for a Polish ambassador to come to Berlin 
and accept his terms, had ordered the German 
army to march into Poland. Once again in our 
lifetime the major powers of Europe were at war. 

No language has words sufficiently adequate 
to express the relief and gratitude that we felt 
as our ship sailed past the Statue of Liberty and 
up the Hudson River to the pier. And as I 
walked down the gang plank and stepped ashore 
in these glorious United States, I thought again, 
and this time with inexpressible sadness, of the 
London tailor. Gone is all his optimism, hope 
and cheer. Confidence and peace have taken 
wings and have flown away. Humanity is again 
in the grip of the grisly madness of war. When 
will the people rise up and serve irrevocable no- 
tice on their governments that they are through 
with this ghastly international murder? 
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The Fool Had the Last Word 


There is no answer to this paradox of the wisdom of the fool 


By ARSHAG MAHDESIAN 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION OF The New Republic 


i HIS book, The School for Ambassadors, M. Jules 
Jusserand, the late French Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, quotes a story from Petrarch to illustrate 
the fatuity of war. 

According to this story, there lived a fool in 
Florence. One day at the sight of soldiers issuing 
from the city, he sought to ascertain the reason 
of their march. 

“Don’t you know,” was the reply, “that war has 
been declared on Pisa?” 

“But,” asks the fool, “will not this war be termi- 
nated by peace?” 


“O fool!” chides his interlocutor. “How can you 
talk of peace since the war is now beginning?” 

“None the less,” shouts the fool, “peace must 
return some day.” 

“Well, no war is eternal. There will come peace 
some day; but now it is war,”’ was the retort. 

But the fool had the last word. 

‘Since we must needs come to peace,” he insisted, 
‘“‘why not make peace just now, before beginning the 
war?” 

There is no answer. 

One is reminded of Oxenstern’s “Behold, my son 
with how little wisdom the world is governed!” 
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Thanksgiving Dap 


Q Praper for Thanksgiving Dap 


GOD of love, we render Thee hearty thanks for all 
Thy mercies, but especially for Thine unspeakable 
gift, Jesus Christ, in whom all gifis and blessings are 
included. We praise Thee that Thou doest keep mercy 
and truth with Thy people from generation to generation. 
Bless our mingling together on this Day of Thanks- 
giving. May our home friendships become more and 
more deep and tender. We make special prayer for the 
children. We thank Thee for childhood and for all i 
means to homes and to this world. We pray for the aged 
ones. In the evening of their lives may the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus 
illumine their pathway. 

And today, O God, we bless Thee for the common faith 
which binds together Thy great household of believers 
throughout the world. As the curse of war again afflicts 
our world and enmity divides people from people, 
may we learn anew that nothing can separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Quicken us all by Thy Holy Spirit. 

We praise Thee for our glorious heritage as a nation. 
In this time of strife guide our leaders that they may 
lead us in accord with Thy will. Preserve us from un- 
belief and all forms of unrighteousness. 

What shall we render unto Thee, O Lord, for all the 
mercies which have crowned this year? We will take the 
cup of thanksgiving and call upon Thy holy name and 
offer the sacrifice of praise through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. Adapted from Closet and Altar. 


Thanksgiving Day Scripture 


Now therefore, our God, we thank thee, and praise 
thy glorious name.—I/ Chronicles 29:13. 

Giving thanks always for all things in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to God.—Ephesians 5:20. 


Thanksgiving Day Thoughts 
An easy thing, O Power Divine, 
To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine! 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow. 
But when shall I attain to this: 
To thank Thee for the things I miss? 


—Quoted by Grorcr OLIvER Taylor 
in The Christian-Evangelist 


i 


“very day should be Thanksgiving Day. There is 
no day in which we do not receive rich blessings from 
God for which we should be grateful. Out of the ex- 


periences which life brings to us we come to know God 
better. Through them all God’s love and care are the 
same. We have closer fellowship with Christ. In a 
larger sense than ever before, we know in Whom we 
have believed. Let us be thankful that we have a 
faith that sustains in every storm.—JosEpnH A. 
GEorRGE in The Reformed Church Messenger. 


| 


For all good things in which I share— 

For wind and rain and sunshine fair, 

For snow and sleet which shroud the earth, 

For moon and stars, for each day’s birth— 
Let me give thanks. 


For friends with whom my lot is cast, 

For each kind act that holds me fast, 

For health and strength, for daily fare, 

For sleep and rest which bind up care— 
Let me give thanks. 


For work to which I’ve set my hand, 
For mind to do the tasks I’ve planned, 
For will to meet life’s daily call, 
For faith in Him who knoweth all— 
Let me give thanks. 
—Cuar.es G. REIGNER 
in The Methodist Protestant-Recorder 


i 


No other day in our calendar is like Thanksgiving 
Day. It is for a definite purpose. It is a day when all 
faiths and creeds use the same theme for their service. 
They gather in different church buildings. Yet the 
same note of praise and gratitude is in each.—From 
The Women’s Missionary Magazine. 


i 


When one stands as on a mountain top, and looks 
down upon all the world, America still remains the 
most comfortable, the most pleasant land in which a 
man and his family can live. It is no Utopia. Its im- 
perfections are glaringly real. But there is no better. 
And yet, knowing our imperfections, we do not rest 
content that with us life is more free, more com- 
fortable than with other men. We envisage a life 
better and nobler, a life of decreased physical and 
spiritual pain, a life in which justice will triumph 
over greed and in which the spirit of God will free all 
men from the poisons of vicious and vacuous living. 
For that vision, Oh Lord, we are thankful—GrorGE 
E. Soxotsky in This Week Magazine. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Why Give Thanks 


in China? 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


A Thanksgiving Day dinner in Hong Kong and the reasons for 
being thankful as felt by one of the dozen Americans present 


HANKSGIVING DAY in China! I had 

planned to remain only one night in Shang- 
hai and then to continue my trip to Manila, 
back to Hong Kong, from which port I would 
proceed to Madras for the world missionary 
conference. But our missionaries in China urged 
my reconsideration. Since I could see very little 
Baptist work in the Philippines, owing to lack of 
time, I decided to stop for eight days in Shang- 
hai, and omit the trip to Manila. 

It was not a pleasant sight which greeted me 
as the ship proceeded slowly up the river to 
Shanghai. Out of my porthole in the misty grey 
of the early morning light I could catch glimpses 
of small villages with every roof gone and gaping 
holes for windows. Grey Japanese warships lay 
at anchor with here and there a boat of some 
other nation by the river bank. As we ap- 
proached the city, the campus of the University 
of Shanghai was discernible but it was not pos- 
sible to see its condition. 

The missionaries met me at the bund. In a car 
with a special license I was whisked away to see 
the vast area of devastation. Along mile after 





The Margaret Williamson Memorial Hospital in 
Shanghai, now unusable because it is in the Chinese 
section of the city which is under Japanese control 


mile of stark ruins we drove. Almost no person 
was in sight except Japanese soldiers and a few 
old decrepit Chinese men or women pawing over 
the debris of what had perhaps once been a 
happy home. For the second time in six years the 
North Shanghai Baptist Church stood in a 
devastated area and this time hopelessly beyond 
repair. All windows were gone. Pews and other 
furniture were twisted and splintered in in- 
extricable confusion. As we picked our way 
through the treacherous debris I pulled from 
under a mass of ruins a scrap of paper, the re- 
mains of a Christian tract, sole reminder that we 
were in what had once been a Christian church. 

Finally we went over a bridge that separated 
barbed wire entanglements and trenches. On one 
side were Japanese soldiers. On the other were 
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Mrs. Swain at the Huchow Mothercraft School. It 
was removed from Huchow to Shanghai 


British and French, all with loaded guns ready 
for immediate action. Thus we were safely in the 
Foreign Settlements of Shanghai. These few 
square miles of comparative safety, last Novem- 
ber, were reported to hold 314 million people. 
Millions of them were, of course, Chinese refu- 
gees. More than 1,000 German Jewish refugees 
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had come here. So hard-pressed were these 
Jews for some place to go, that even Shanghai 
with all its troubles looked to them like a verita- 
ble heaven on earth. In the months since I left 
Shanghai, other thousands of Jewish refugees 
have come and the number is now reported to be 
well over 6,000, while the population of Shang- 
hai itself is said to be over four millions. 

Within the city, life was going on—not as 
usual, but certainly busily. Dwelling places were 
at a premium. Thousands were living in refugee 
camps and other thousands living in unbelieva- 
ble congestion in garages, in closets, in every 
spare space which could be found. In addition to 
these, at night in the business section of Shang- 
hai every doorway became sleeping quarters for 
forlorn beings, the flotsam and jetsam thrown 
up by the war. “ Marauding bands of waifs like 
packs of wild dogs,” as the correspondent of one 
of the New York papers wrote over two years 
ago, still ranged the streets looking for food. 

After eight days in this scene of such wanton 
destruction, I boarded a French ship for Hong 
Kong. It had very few passengers. The ship was 
very definitely on the lookout for pirates, with 
guns in readiness for trouble. Once a ship was 
sighted which it was feared might be looking for 
booty, but it did not come very near. 

We landed in Hong Kong early on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and not in too thankful a mood. The 
Japanese were only 65 miles away. The city was 
full of refugees. Many were so desperately in 
need of food, that we were warned that a person 
might easily be killed for five cents. 

A Catholic priest (priests and nuns were 
pouring into China on every ship—there is cer- 
tainly no missionary retreat in the Roman 
Catholic Church) with whom I had become ac- 
quainted while crossing the Pacific told me, 
when I again met him on the streets of Hong 
Kong, that he had been out on the previous day 
to the border of the Hong Kong territory. There 
the refugees were fleeing from the Canton area 
in terrified mobs—grandfathers, grandmothers, 
fathers, mothers and little children with all their 
worldy possessions on their backs. Flying low 
over them, he said, were Japanese airplanes with 
their guns mowing them down in a horrible 
carnage. “Yes,” he went on to say, “Japan is 
doing a heartless thing and is being blamed by 
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most of the world. But my own country, the 
United States, is Japan’s ally, for she is furnish- 
ing to her more than 50% of her essential war 
materials and is making money out of this war.” 

At seven o’clock that evening a dozen Ameri- 
cans sat down to an English woman’s conception 
of an American Thanksgiving dinner. For we 
were guests in an English missionary home. At 
nine we all climbed to the roof and there for two 
hours we witnessed a “black-out.”” As we were 
on the Kowloon (mainland) side of the harbor, 
we saw first the fairy-like lights of Hong Kong 
from the waterfront straight up the sides of the 
beautiful mountain. At the stroke of nine the 
lights began to go out and in a few moments 
there was almost complete darkness. The soft 
tropical night was very still. All about us 
through the streets we could hear police running 
as they checked up on lights not yet out, or in- 
sufficiently covered. Then faintly in the dis- 
tance we heard the hum of airplanes. Everyone 
was desperately hoping that English rather 
than Japanese planes were approaching. Im- 
mediately from the tops of the surrounding 
mountains the giant searchlights began to fan 
the sky. Suddenly a tiny speck thousands of 
feet above the city was picked up and quickly a 
second light also played on it. Although the 
plane twisted and turned, inexorably the two 
great lights kept it in the junction of their 
beams. Soon scores of planes were above us and 
lights were systematically following their prog- 
ress. At eleven o’clock the ‘“‘black-out”’ ended, 
but airplanes continued to fly during the night. 





One of the refugee camps maintained by the Salvation 
Army in Shanghai 
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Outside the hot water kitchen of the Salvation 
Army’s refugee camp. A Chinese Salvation Army- 
officer stands at the left. The two women are Mrs. 
Swain and Miss Ada Nelson 


About three o’clock we were awakened from our 
uneasy sleep by three terrific explosions. We 
were sure the Japanese had at last arrived for the 
long-expected attack on Hong Kong. But no 
other sound followed and the next morning no 
mention was made of any attack in the papers. 

What possible cause for thanksgiving could 
anyone get out of scenes and experiences such 
as these? Strange to say I found many. 

First of all, I was thankful for the joy of 
becoming better acquainted with the Chinese. 
Both in Shanghai and Hong Kong the Chinese 
were taking a very calm but optimistic view of 
the situation in their land. There was no trace of 
bitterness in their attitude. For generations they 
had believed that fighting was a sign of weak- 
ness, but they had finally been forced by all the 
rest of the nations in the world to resort to arms. 
While they did not have a mechanized army at 
their disposal, they knew that they had 400,- 
000,000 people and that over a wide area they 
could make it very difficult for an invading host. 
Also, there was no end to time. It may take 
50 or 100 years; what does it matter? 

Thanks to our missionaries and to Miss Ruth 
Woodsmall of the World Y.W.C.A., who was 
also traveling to Madras, I met many out- 
standing Chinese leaders. As I talked with these 
people more and more I realized that it was 
really true that China was changing in an almost 
miraculous way. Not so many years ago the 
Chinese were thinking in terms of the welfare of 
their own families. Nora Waln in that delightful 
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book, House in Exile, gives a picture of such 
tutelage. But today the Chinese have gone be- 
yond their families, and are realizing that if one 
suffers, all suffer. 

I thought of the remarkable change which 
had taken place when I stood with a recent 
Christian graduate of the University of Shang- 
hai in the Yangtsepoo Refugee Camp, run by 
the University. This young man with his young 
wife, also a recent graduate of the University, 
were wholeheartedly throwing themselves into 
the work of this crowded refugee center. It was 
not a pleasant place in which to work. Several 
tenement houses were packed to the roof with 
swarming humanity, most of whom had just re- 
cently escaped into the safety zone. Little girls 
with close-shaven heads looked like little boys 
so that they might escape marauders. Here were 
sick people and well people, all desperately 
needy. As the close-packed, inquisitive crowd 
pressed about me, the young college graduate 
said, “Yesterday we found a case of smallpox 
in this very room.” After an instinctive start, I 
remembered thankfully that my last vaccina- 
tion had been a “‘take.”’ 

Such a thing probably would not have hap- 
pened twenty or even ten years ago. These 
young people would have been interested pri- 
marily in the welfare of their own family. Their 
education and social prestige would have placed 
them in a position where the condition of the 
unfortunate millions would have had little or no 
interest. So I gained the impression that I was 
witnessing one of the greatest examples of quick 
mass education that the world has ever known. 

I was deeply interested in the way everyone 
in Shanghai was giving to refugee relief. 

On the Sunday before Thanksgiving Day I 
attended four church services and joyfully 
participated in five collections for relief. I think 
I never before gave money so eagerly. My first 
service was with the little children at the 
Huchow Mothercraft School, now located in 
Shanghai. Those tiny padded little slant-eyed 
Chinese had very definite ideas as to what they 
wanted their gifts to buy. They seemed to be 
thinking largely in terms of oranges and bananas 
which, with their vitamins, would be good for 
the poor little refugee boys and girls. 

At the United States Marine service in a 
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downtown theatre, at the American Church, 
and at the Chinese service in the Y.M.C.A. 
where the University and the North Shanghai 
Baptist Church joined in a union worship 
period, offerings for relief were taken and ap- 
parently were being taken every Sunday. 

At the Chinese service in spite of war, the 
audience prayed together the following words, 
which are translanted from the Chinese: 


O God, help us to use our whole heart, whole strength, 
whole mind to love Thee and our neighbors. Fill our 
hearts with love and compassion without any jealousy. 
Drive out evil thoughts. Help us to use our wealth with 
compassion to make people happy, to alleviate their 
suffering, not to oppress people, not to think evil of them. 
In this way we can really follow Thee, because Thou 
art truly love. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Still another cause for thanksgiving I found 
in the splendid way in which the Christian col- 
leges were carrying on their work together. 
Under conditions which American colleges would 
have found unbearable, they were going on with 
the very definite feeling that they must continue 
to turn out well-educated Chinese Christian 
leadership if the best interests of China are to be 
served in the years ahead. And what has been 
said of the colleges holds true of the middle 
schools and of the medical work where again 
excellent union work is being done. 
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Beyond words was I grateful for, impressed 
by, and proud of our missionaries. I have always 
known what a devoted group they are. But no 
one can fully appreciate them until they are 
seen in action on their own field and especially 
in times of stress like these. Papers and maga- 
zines were continually speaking of them in 
glowing terms. More than one missionary said, 
“We are embarrassed by all this praise. We are 
only doing what we have always done.” 

An authority on Eastern affairs said not very 
long ago that no nation had ever turned before 
as had China to Christianity for a solution of its 
problems. “‘Of course,”’ he said, “‘this is a move- 
ment as yet only fully understood by the leaders 
but the masses are being educated.” Certainly 
I felt later at the Madras Conference that the 
Chinese delegates there, perhaps largely be- 
cause of the very tragedy through which they 
have come, have much to give in building a 
world wide Christian fellowship. 

And so in the midst of all that devastation 
and terror I was thankful. I thanked God that 
I had had some small part in making China 
Christian. But more especially did I pray that 
the Baptists of America might realize more 
fully the opportunities, the challenge, and 
the great need which China presents to them 
today. 


CORN NROTRONY 


Baptist Young People Collect Scrap Iron for Japan! 


But the purpose was quite different from what you might suppose 
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T IS not as damaging as the 
heading intimates! This is the 
story. 

The young people of the Baptist 
Church of North Scituate, Rhode 
Island, collected more than 1,000 
pounds of scrap iron for Japan, but 
it did not go into the manufacture of 
munitions. In explaining what hap- 
pened, Pastor J. Carson Pritchard 
writes that these young people had 
seen truck load after truck load of 
scrap iron pass their homes on the 
way to Providence for shipment to 
England, Italy, and Japan. So 
they decided to collect metal them- 





Scrap iron for Japan 
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selves and sell it to a junk dealer 
who promised to resell it in the 
domestic market to a local manu- 
facturer of fire extinguishers. 

The proceeds of the sale were 
then sent as a special contribution 
to Mrs. Willard Topping, mission- 
ary in Himeji, Japan. She was se- 
lected as recipient of the gift for 
two reasons. The young people 
wanted the gift to go to Japan to 
offset the scrap iron that is sold 
there for armament purposes, and 
Mrs. Topping had a birthday on 
the day they started the collecting 
of the metal. 
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He Helped to Pick 


kight Tons 


of Berries 
By COE HAYNE 
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Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Hing 
Tong. He is 
the new di- 
rector of the 
Boys’ Work 
at the Fresno 
Christian 
Center 





The story of a Chinese orphan boy on the Pacific Coast who picked 
berries during the summer months, grew into manhood, went to China 
to teach in a mission school, and then returned and was appointed 
Director of Boys’ Work at the Christian Center in Fresno, California 


URING the summer of 1925 the boys of the 
Chung Mei Home in San Francisco, with 
their leader and founder of the Home, Dr. 
Charles R. Shepherd, established a berry pick- 
ers’ camp in Sonoma County, California. It was 
hard work. Nevertheless, the boys have happy 
memories of fun in the swimming hole, of 
“‘weenie”’ roasts and side-trips, of camp-fire as- 
semblies, and of restful nights. During that sum- 
mer they ate two tons of rice and picked eight tons of 
berries. At the close of the season and after camp 
expenses had been paid, each boy received his 
share of the earnings. 

What was perhaps the most important event 
of that berry pickers’ camp was the coming of a 
little 13-year-old boy who had been transferred 
from the Presbyterian Orphanage and Farm at 


San Anselmo. He arrived about the middle of 
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Cooking supper around the camp fire ae the woe s 
work of berry picking is finished 


the camp period. With his cheery smile, fine 
spirit and good sportsmanship he soon won his 
way into the hearts of the other boys and staff 
alike. That little boy was Edward Hing Tong, 
known to many as “Eddie.” He was the first 
Chung Mei boy to enter the Berkeley High 
School where he made a fine record. Subse- 
quently on May 19, 1934 he received his diploma 
and the degree of Bachelor of Arts at the Uni- 
versity of California. It was a proud moment in- 
deed for him. The event was especially thrilling, 
because he was the first Chung Mei boy to 
graduate from college. 

Long before this day arrived he had decided 
what he wanted to do with his life. He had dedi- 
cated himself to the task of Christian leadership 
among boys. Three months later he sailed for 
China to teach at a large Baptist school for boys 
in Canton. And now he is back in America, the 
first American-born Chinese to become a direc- 
tor in one of our Home Mission Christian cen- 
ters. With his bride, Mary, he has begun this 
important service for the Chinese boys of Fresno, 
California. The young couple have established 
their home in the living quarters of the hand- 
some new structure that was erected and dedi- 
cated last summer. 

The dedication occurred following the North- 
ern Baptist Convention at Los Angeles. Miss 
Amy E. Purcell, for 20 years missionary among 
Chinese in Fresno, presided while Eddie Tong, 
the newly-appointed boys’ worker, led in the 
dedicatory litany. Chinese young people were 
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ABOVE: Mrs. Francis M. 
Potter who founded the 
Chinese Mission in Fresno 


RIGHT: Helen Toris Tom 
who was baptized on the 
night of the dedication 





the soloists and members of the choir. Pastor 
and Mrs. Francis Hayashi, of the Japanese 
Methodist Church of Fresno, were among those 
present. They brought a message of goodwill 
from the Japanese. And this took place even as 
China and Japan were at war in the Far East. 

Few persons in the crowded sanctuary that 
evening were aware of the long story of the 
Christian service of American and Chinese men 
and women, from an early day to the present, 
which preceded this dedication. 

It was in 1884 that Mrs. Frances M. Potter, 
wife of Pastor Thomas T. Potter, of the First 
Baptist Church of Fresno, opened her home for 
day and evening classes for Chinese men and 
boys. Some of the men had helped to lay the 
Southern Pacific Railroad tracks through Cali- 
fornia. As the need and the opportunity grew 
upon her, Mrs. Potter resolved to go East in the 
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ABOVE: Miss Amy E. 
Purcell, missionary of the 
Woman’s Baptist Home 
Mission Society, stationed 
at the Christian Center in 
Fresno. She has been in 
service here since 1918 
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hope of raising funds to build a mission for the 
Chinese in Fresno. Before she reached New 
England her husband died. With heavy heart 
she returned to California, mortgaged her home 
and built a chapel and a house in which she 
taught the Chinese and held religious services 
for them until her death. 

Next came Mrs. M. T. Huntting, who con- 
ducted English Bible classes for Chinese, and 
opened a Sunday school for American children. 
During her term of service the mission was 
adopted as ‘“‘The Chapel Mission Sunday 
School of the First Baptist Church of Fresno.”’ 
That the Chinese Center still bears this relation- 
ship to the mother church was evidenced by the 
baptism of four Chinese young people by Pastor 
H. C. Mathews, on the night of the dedication. 

In 1888 Miss Sallie Stein came to the field as 
a missionary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
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cr S 4 Hares, Ste. 
Mrs. Louie Kee and her children. Note the attractive 
new homes in this Chinese section of Fresno 


Home Mission Society. She had justreturnedfrom 
Canton, China, where she had spent eight years 
as a missionary of the Southern Baptist Board. 
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This woman became a veteran worker under the 
Woman’s Board, and gave 24 years of service to 
the Chinese mission in Fresno. Four days before 
her 89th birthday and on the day before the 
dedication, Miss Stein died peacefully at her 
California home. 

Among the half dozen or more missionaries 
who have received from the Woman's Home 
Mission Society, at Los Angeles, medals in 
recognition of 25 or more years of service, Miss 
Amy E. Purcell of Fresno has an honored place. 
When she began her work among the Chinese in 
Fresno in 1918, the mission had been moved to a 
building where rooms could be made available 
for young Chinese men who could not find lodg- 
ing elsewhere. At that time there were few 
Chinese women or children in Fresno. But as 
men went to China and returned with their 
wives, conditions changed. Mothers and children 
of all ages came to the mission. A kindergarten 
was started for the children and classes in sew- 
ing, cooking and the Bible for the women. The 
need of a rooming house ceased, but there de- 
veloped an imperative need for a building of the 
Christian Center type. Parts of the old building 
were removed to a section of the city in which a 
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David Chow and a Christmas load of potatoes and onions which he donated to the needy of Fresno 
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large number of Chinese families had built 
homes. This Chinese population movement 
from small rooms in tenements in an undesirable 
downtown section of Fresno, into beautiful 
homes in a new section of the city has no parallel 
in the United States. Baptist Home Mission 
Agencies, early interpreting the meaning of it, 
secured a corner lot in the growing Chinese 
community where the new Christian Center 
has been erected. 

In the audience on dedication night were 
Chinese men and women who from childhood 
had been under the influence of the Christian 
workers in Fresno. “Let us help with this new 
building project,” they said, and they volun- 
teered early. “It is our duty” was their senti- 
ment, “‘for we Chinese owe so much to this mis- 
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sion.” Among the Chinese at the dedicatory 
exercises was Mrs. Louie Kee, who opened her 
beautiful home for the kindergarten while the 
new building was being constructed. And there 
was David Chow, a Fresno produce wholesaler, 
whose generous support of the Chinese Christian 
Center represents only a fraction of his public 
benefactions. Last Christmas his truck-load of 
provisions was distributed among Fresno's needy 
families, irrespective of race, color, or creed. 

Perhaps enough has been written to explain 
why Dr. Charles R. Shepherd was led to include 
the following statement in his report for 1939: 
“The future looks bright for our work among 
Chinese in Fresno, brighter than at any time 
during the 20 years that I have been in touch 
with it.” 


And So They Were Married! 


Wedding bells continue to ring in 
spite of war conditions in China 


By A. F. UFFORD 


N CHINA as in the United States and else- 

where, young people fall in love. They marry 
and are given in marriage. Since the coming of 
the Christian missionary the young couples are 
married in a Christian wedding ceremony and 
often in a Christian church. And each couple 
thus establishes a new Christian family in its 
community. 

On the opposite page are three pictures of 
bridal parties who were recently married in 
Shaohing, all of them directly or indirectly 
related to the life and activity of the Shaohing 
Baptist Church. 

Dr. Galen Zee (picture Number 1) is on the 
staff of the Christian Hospital in Shaohing, 
where Dr. Frank W. Goddard served for so 
many years. The bride is Miss Chen K’wa-en, 
a teacher in the Middle School. The bride has 
two sisters, both of whom have visited the 
United States. One was a delegate to the Pacific 


Relations Conference in Vancouver in 1937 and 
the other is a medical student. 

Mr. Chen Vi-yung (Picture Number 2) is the 
son of the Shaohing District Baptist Pastor. He 
is a graduate of Wayland Academy in Hang- 
chow and is now a teacher in the Chetung 
Middle School in Ningpo. 

Mr. Ma Kying-liang (Picture Number 3) is a 
teacher in the Yuih Kwang Academy in Shaoh- 
ing. He is also Superintendent of the Sunday 
School of the Shaohing Baptist Church and an 
earnest Christian worker. His bride is enrolled 
in the Inquirer’s Class of the church, and will 
soon be a professing Christian. 

As his wedding gift to his bride, Mr. Ma 
presented a jewel case for her jewels. At the 
bottom of the case she found a Bible and a 
hymnbook. What finer jewel could a young 
husband give his bride than the Word of God! 

And so they were married. It remains for 
some later scribe to record that they all lived 
happily thereafter. 











ABOVE: Picture Number One. The Bridal 
party of Mr. and Mrs. Chen Vi-yung. He is a 
son of the Shaohing District Baptist Pastor. 
AT THE LEFT: Picture Number Two. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ma Kying-liang, also of Shaohing 
See article, ‘And So They Were Married,” 
by A. F. Ufford, on opposite page 

BELOW: At the marriage of Dr. Galen Zee 
of the Shaohing Mission Hospital and Miss 
Chen K’wa-en. At the extreme right stands 
Dr. A. F. Ufford, who sent the photographs 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Owing to the danger of air 
raids the headquarters of foreign 
mission boards in London have 
been removed to places in the in- 
terior. The Congregational and the 
Presbyterian offices are now in 
Cambridge. The Baptist Mission- 
ary Society has removed its head- 
quarters to High Wycombe. The 
headquarters of the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain, however, will re- 
main for the present at the Baptist 
Church House in London, although 
two van-loads of books, records, 
correspondence files, etc., have 
been taken to Brighton where sev- 
eral members of the staff have set 
up temporary offices. Although the 
property there has been in use as a 
Baptist holiday resort, the govern- 
ment now permits the Union to 
retain it only on condition that it 
is used as an office and that staff 
members live on the premises. 
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Probably no dentist in Amer- 
ica keeps accurate count of the 
teeth he extracts during the course 
of his practice. Over in Burma, 
however, Rev. E. C. Condict, 
from time to time, checks his rec- 
ords. According to a letter in The 
Rangoon Gazette, he has, during the 
past nine years, extracted more 
than 8,000 teeth in Burma. At 
least 15 races are represented in 
this mass extraction effort. When 
he went to Pyinmana to help Rev. 
Brayton C. Case in a training in- 
stitute at the Agricultural School, 
Mr. Condict utilized his spare time 
in extracting 191 teeth. During his 
furlough in the United States he 
made a special study of extraction 
methods and brought a supply of 
new dental forceps back to Burma. 
In all this dental work the surpris- 
ing fact is that Mr. Condict is an 
evangelistic missionary and not a 
professional dentist! He does this 
work largely to improve the health 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 











of the people to whom he preaches, 
to relieve pain and suffering, and 
thereby win for himself a more 
sympathetic hearing for his gospel 
message. Readers of Missions will 
be unable to decipher the Burmese 
hieroglyphics on this page. They 
are the text of a special handbill 
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which Mr. Condict distributes as 
he travels from village to village 
announcing his free service as a 
remover of aching molars. 
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The Philippine Islands Mis- 
sion is rejoicing in several addi- 
tions to its missionary staff. Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Howard Covell, who 
were unable to continue their work 
in Japan because of conditions 
there, have been transferred to the 
Philippines where Mr. Covell has 
joined the faculty of the College 
Central Philippine. For this he is 
well qualified through his past ex- 
perience at the Mabie Memorial 
School in Yokohama. Likewise 
joining the mission are Rev. and 
Mrs. R. F. Chambers. They have 
been transferred from the Assam 
Mission, where Mr. Chambers was 
connected for the past six years 
with the Jorhat Christian Schools 


and Mrs. Chambers (before her 
marriage Dr. Dorothy Kinney) 
had charge of the Woman’s Mission 
Hospital in Gauhati. Mr. Cham- 
bers will serve as Dean of the 
Central Philippine College School 
of Theology. 
& & 

According to Rev. J. A. Foote 
of Osaka, Japan, “it is no joy to 
live in a country that is waging a 
successful war. The cumulative 
effect of propaganda on every 
printed page, from every blaring 
radio, has its effect on the Chris- 
tians also. At first they are neutral. 
But when some of their numbers 
are called and when victories are 
reported they must rejoice and put 
out their flags. When a hero’s ashes 
are returned, perhaps to a church, 
they regard the loss as a sacrifice 
for country and then they are led 
to believe that since victory is 
Japan’s, then Japan’s cause is 
righteous.”’ Nevertheless, Christian 
progress is reported, with fine 
church attendance, baptisms, and 
faithful preaching in the Osaka 
churches. Twice during the year 
the Mead Christian Center was 
called upon to loan its efficient 
director, Rev. Saburo Yasamura, 
to go on friendship missions in the 
occupied regions of China. 

@ 3 @ 

Central Philippine College 
at Iloilo, P. I., began the new col- 
lege year with the largest enrol- 
ment in its history. The enrolment 
is fairly evenly divided between 
the college department and the 
high school department, the former 
reporting 237 students, an increase 
of 27% over last year, and the 
latter reporting 276, an increase of 
9%. The college maintained a suc- 
cessful summer school, and this 
year is embarking on a new ven- 
ture in conducting a night school 
for students employed by day. 
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The Debasement of 
Thanksgiving Day 

URING the 47 years following 1815 there 

was no officially appointed Thanksgiving 

Day. Under the stress of the Civil War its ob- 
servance was revived by President Lincoln in 
1862. Since 1866, when President Johnson fixed 
the date, it has been annually observed on the 
last Thursday in November. 

This year President Roosevelt’s designation of 
November 23rd instead of November 30th, one 
week earlier, precipitated a storm of protest and 
an avalanche of approval. With one accord the 
merchants hailed the change. For them it meant 
an extra week of Christmas shopping. The foot- 
ball coaches deplored a shift in date because it 
disrupted game schedules. The traveling public 
feared much inconvenience. The Governors of 
many states propose to observe the traditional 
date. Family reunions and turkey dinners will be 
affected. A New York hotel wired a protest to 
the President claiming that it will lose $14,000 
in cancelled reservations. The calendar manu- 
facturers allege a loss of $10,000,000 because 
their 1940 calendars must be reprinted. 

All this is illuminating and disillusioning. We 
had supposed that Thanksgiving Day was a day 
for thanksgiving. Apparently, like Easter, Moth- 
er’s Day, and Christmas, it has also degenerated 
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into a commercially exploited anniversary. It is a 
day off from school, or office, or shop. It means 
only a big .meal, increased consumption of 
liquor, an extra movie, an auto ride in the coun- 
try. Unknowingly the President in his shift of 
date has rendered a useful service. It reveals 
again that the spiritual quality of American life 
cannot rise higher until all our national holidays 
again become holy days, and are observed in the 
manner originally intended. 

This year above all years on Thanksgiving 
Day we as Americans should express our grati- 
tude for the countless blessings vouchsafed us. 
And in more tangible measure we should recog- 
nize our world obligations which that gratitude 
so obviously implies. Long ago the first Presi- 
dent of the United States reminded his people 
that in order to merit a continuance of divine 
favor they needed, “finally to impart all the 
blessings we possess or ask for ourselves to the 
whole family of mankind.” There are far-reach- 
ing missionary implications in that suggestion. 
It behooves American Christians to keep them 
in mind as they observe Thanksgiving Day. 


The Only Message of Life 
in a World of Death 


HE theme for this year’s observance of MEN 

\ND Missions SunpAy on November 19th 
was determined early in August before Europe 
had again plunged into war. Today it is ex- 
traordinarily timely in its devastating contrast. 
“T am come that they might have life.”” With 
engines of death moving relentlessly across 
Europe, with men, women, and children dying in 
agony and despair, the church of Christ stands 
revealed anew before the world as possessing 
the only cure for this madness and as proclaim- 
ing the only hope of life redemption from death. 
All the plans proposed for this day when the 
men of the church emphasize the cause of world 
missions, such as four-minute talks by laymen, a 
missionary sermon by the pastor, a community 
dinner and other features, should this year be 
carried out with more than ordinary earnestness 
and enthusiasm. Men anp Missions SUNDAY, 
coming as it does one week after Armistice Day, 
affords an unusual opportunity to picture what 
war does to our world and by contrast what the 
Christian gospel can do for it. Last year churches 
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in more than 1,500 towns and cities throughout 
the United States participated in this annual 
observance. There should be a large increase in 
the number this year. They need to be reminded 
with vigor and positiveness of their inescapable 
responsibility for the spread of the world mission 
of Christianity. Never in our lifetime was the 
healing evangel and the saving ministry of Jesus 
Christ more imperatively needed. 


American Mules and Horses 
And Sons of American Mothers 


HE newspapers recently reported the appeal 

of the American Humane Association to 
President Roosevelt to establish an embargo on 
the shipment of American mules and horses to 
the warring nations of Europe. In his presiden- 
tial address at the Association’s annual meeting, 
Mr. Sydney H. Coleman said that he had asked 
the President, “in the name of humanity to heed 
the call of millions of humanitarians and include 
animals in the list of supplies that may not be 
provided belligerents.”” What could be more 
ironical? By all means, spare dumb animals 
from the horrors of war. But why limit the em- 
bargo to American mules and horses? Why not 
include American boys? 

Already plans are drafted for America’s pos- 
sible entry in the new war, and for the shipment 
of millions of American boys to another foreign 
war. We are in grave danger of having the 
United States swept on a tide of emotion and 
confusion into this senseless orgy of blood and 
hate in Europe. We can and we must stay out. 
Our participation is not inevitable. Irrespective 
of what happens to the neutrality bill now de- 
bated in Congress, we must insist on an embargo 
of American boys to Europe’s battlefields. Mr. 
Coleman’s plea to President Roosevelt on behalf 
of animals deserves support by all humane peo- 
ple. But what is now far more urgent is that 
American foreign policy be so conducted that 
the sons of American mothers will not be sent to 
die beside the horses and the mules that may 
have preceded them. 

America has a solemn obligation to humanity 
to preserve one area of sanity and freedom in a 
world gone mad. World fellowship, the dem- 
ocratic way of life, and the survival of all that 
is precious to mankind depend on it. 
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Cubic Liquidity 
as Applied to Baptism 


S indicative of how the world seems sadly 
unaware of basic Baptist principles, such 
as religious liberty, separation of church and 
state, freedom of conscience and others for which 
Baptists stand, and is apparently impressed 
solely by our practice of immersion, the follow- 
ing paragraph written by a newspaper com- 
mentator in Atlanta is most illuminating. Never 
before has the cubic liquidity of immersion 
been so carefully calculated. During the week of 
the Baptist World Congress he wrote in The 
Atlanta Constitution as follows: 


There are some 12,000,000 Baptists throughout the 
world. A tenet of Baptist faith is that baptism shall 
be by immersion in water. We were just thinking how 
much water would be necessary to immerse 12,000,000 
persons. A minimum average would be 750 gallons. 
Multiply 12,000,000 by 750 and you have somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 9,000,000,000 gallons of aqua 
pura. Then, if you think of the millions who have 
lived heretofore and who were immersed, you will 
have more than enough water to float all the navies 
of the world and enough left over to drown Pharaoh’s 
army and also supply some water for the dust bowl. 


Such facetious comment merits censure. It 
belittles the sanctity and beauty of a holy 
ordinance. It casts aspersion on the dignity of a 
solemn rite by which a new disciple of Christ 
publicly confesses his new allegiance. And yet 
Baptists themselves are largely responsible for 
this impression on a non-Baptist. Too often the 
lack of dignity, the spectacular, over-publicized, 
news-reeled open air baptisms, and other fea- 
tures of our distinctive ordinance, have led the 
world to think of Baptists as a queer sect of 
people who apparently believe and_ practice 
nothing except immersion. There are too many 
jokes about Baptists and water. 

Unwittingly this newspaper commentator has 
furnished another argument why Baptists are 
needed in the World Council of Churches, the 
Federal Council, and other ecumenical organiza- 
tions. We need to demonstrate to them that 
Baptists stand for something more than 750 
gallons per convert. We should not stress im- 
mersion less; but we should emphasize other 
principles more. 
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Editorial « Comment 


@ The photograph reproduced on the front cover 
was taken at last year’s Armistice Day observance 
on the campus of Rollins College in Winter Park, 
Florida. The shell on top of the stone monument 
survived the World War of 1918. General Avery D. 
Andrews (left in cap and gown) and President 
Hamilton Holt participated in the ceremonies of 
dedicating this monument as a symbol of “the de- 
basement of the human race.’”’ Many more such 
monuments will need to be erected when the new 
war comes to an end. 


@ In its issue of September 18th, the weekly news 
magazine TIME published almost a column of quota- 
tions from appeals by leaders of England and Ger- 
many to God for divine help in prosecuting the war. 
In some respects this was similar to the editorial in 
the October issue of Missions, page 479, “Theologi- 
cal Blasphemy in Time of War.” To the readers of 
Missions who also read Truk, let it be known that 
there was no agreement or cooperation between the 
editors of both periodicals. Misstons’ editorial was 
written and sent to the printing house on September 
8th whereas Time did not appear until September 
15th one week later. 

@ Under the stress of war conditions the Baptists of 
Germany postponed indefinitely their convention 
which was scheduled to meet in Hamburg late in 
September. It was to have been their 30th Trienniel 
Convention. In announcing the postponement Mod- 
erator F. Rockschies reminded the German Baptists 
that “God can make today’s terrible storm serve 
Him and that His voice must be heard out of the 
cloud of darkness.”” And he quoted the verse from 
Amos 3:6, “Shall evil befall a city, and Jehovah hath 
not done it?”? Whether the German pastor had in 
mind the evil that befell Warsaw, or the evil that 
may yet fall upon cities of England or France or 
Germany, is not clear. Missions refers to the 
theologians the exegesis of what the Old Testament 
prophet said. 


@ The number of published books on religion and 
philosophy continues to exceed that in all other fields 
of reading with the exception of fiction. According to 
the latest report of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 6,944,102 books on religion and philosophy 
were published in 1937 as compared with 2,754,390 
on biography, 2,090,808 on history and 1,156,885 on 
sociology and economics. Who reads this enormous 
output? Are the readers of books on religion inside 
the church and are they reading them to strengthen 
their Christian faith? Or are the readers outside the 
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church, perhaps blindly groping in a religious con- 
fusion, seeking reality, and the satisfaction of a 
spiritual hunger which only a vital Christian faith can 
satisfy? These figures surely refute the frequently 
made assertions that the American public is not 
interested in literature on religion. 


@ Charging 25 cents admission to the daily sessions 
and $1.00 for season tickets to the Baptist World 
Congress at Atlanta last July proved to be very 
profitable. With the enormous attendance, 40,000 on 
Saturday, 50,000 on Sunday and 60,000 at the 
pageant, the Atlanta Committee of Arrangements by 
this policy covered all expenses by a big margin. 
According to the auditor’s report, total receipts were 
$54,760.64 and total expenditures only $23,253.19. 
This left a surplus of $31,507.45. Who says Baptists 
are not good financiers? After appropriating $5,000 to 
the Baptist World Alliance, the Committee dis- 
tributed the remaining balance among 21 white and 
Negro Baptist missionary organizations and institu- 
tions. A small reserve of $1,007.45 has been kept to 
meet any bills that have not yet been presented 
for payment. 
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THANKSGIVING Day BEER 


N Thanksgiving Day last year a free dinner was 
O served to people on relief in the 2nd Ward of 
Jersey City, New Jersey. The following report ap- 
peared in The New York Times, November 25, 1938. 


Yesterday 600 needy residents of Jersey City’s 2nd Ward 
received a Thanksgiving Day dinner as guests of Freeholder 
John V. Kenny, ward leader. The seven-course dinner in- 
cluded turkey, cranberry sauce, coffee, cake, and ice cream. 
It was served from 11 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. at a restaurant in 
the heart of the district in which Mayor Frank Hague was 
born and reared. 

A member of the committee of arrangements said that 
the dinner began with a cocktail for each adult and ended with 
all the beer they could drink. 


Presumably the 11 o’clock cocktail hour was sub- 
stituted for the Thanksgiving Day church services 
to which the President’s proclamation invites all 
Americans, and the beer took the place of the cus- 
tomary prayer. 

In the celebration of Thanksgiving Day, Ameri- 
cans have made much progress since the day was 
first observed by the Pilgrims in 1621. 
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The Light of the World 


“The Light Shineth” was adopted 
by the Program Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention for 
the Atlantic City Convention to be 
held next May 21-26, 1940. Meet- 
ing at the Madison Avenue Church, 
New York City, September 22nd, 
the committee was presided over 
by the chairman, Dr. Elmer A. 
Love, Mt. Vernon, and the Rev. 
Stanley I. Stuber, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., was elected secretary. 

The whole program will em- 
phasize the abiding elements of the 
Christian faith and the Gospel of 
John will serve as the basis of 
Scripture reading. Plans are being 
made under the direction of Mrs. 
L. H. R. Hass of Brooklyn and the 
Rev. Verner I. Olson of Newark, 
N. J., for an all-convention Fellow- 
ship Night, in place of the usual 
banquet. Mr. Olson will have 
charge, with Mrs. Maurice A. Levy, 
of a dramatic presentation of out- 
going missionaries. 

How can the Light shine through 
missions, Christian education, so- 
cial service, youth, laymen’s work? 
How can it continue to shine in our 
cities? How can the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention Clinics (to be in 
the form of panels at Atlantic City) 
best interpret Christianity as light? 
How can the missionary enterprise 
be dramatized in order to show its 
achievements in terms of light? 
The program committee will wel- 
come answers to such questions. 

Those who desire to contribute 
some thought or idea to this type 
of program may do so by writing to 
Dr. Elmer A. Love, First Baptist 
Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., chair- 
man, or the Rev. Stanley I. Stuber, 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., secretary. 

President Guy Wimmer of Shurt- 
leff College, Alton, IIl., among 
other duties will select the prayer 
leaders for the early morning prayer 
services which will open each day’s 


session. A series of Bible studies 
will also be presented by a well- 
known Baptist Bible teacher. The 
committee decided to have at least 
three afternoons with panel dis- 
cussion groups, called ‘“ Northern 
Baptist Clinics,” and the Rev. 
Stanley I. Stuber was selected as 
general chairman. Part of the com- 
mittee will meet again October 
30th in New York City, while the 
whole committee, including the 
Rev. Harold V. Jensen of Seattle, 
Wash., who was unable to attend 
the first meeting, will meet in 
Chicago, December 5, 1939. 


Goals for the Convocations 

In preparation for the extraor- 
dinary series of 100 convocations 
projected by the Northern Baptist 
Convention, Baptists of the cities 
in which these convocations are to 
be held have been active. Each 
area has organized its efforts, and 
one measure which indicates the 
firm purpose to insure successful 
meetings is the fixing of attendance 
goals. Spokane placed its figure at a 
minimum of 1,000; Seattle 1,500; 
Eugene 1,200; Boise 1,000; Salt 
Lake City 5,000; Pueblo 1,200; 
Denver 3,000. It will not be sur- 
prising if final reports show that 
these marks were exceeded. 





Rev. Harold V. Jensen, who will 
act as Convocator for Seattle 
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The greater number of the: 100 
meetings will be held in the months 
of January, February and March, 
and dates for those months are 
rapidly being arranged. There will 
be two and possibly three teams of 
speakers in the field after January 
Ist. In all sections the convocation 
plan has awakened enthusiastic 
interest. One of the areas to have 
January dates is Southern Cali- 
fornia, where it was proposed to 
have the visiting team spend three 
days with meetings at Los Angeles, 
San Diego and Redlands. However, 
Southern California wants at least 
one more day with a meeting at 
Santa Barbara or Bakersfield. 

A matter not to be overlooked 
in connection with these meetings 
is the distribution of effective 
literature. One pamphlet of special 
import has the title After the Con- 
vocations, What? 


The New January Book 

There is an association of ideas 
between the title of the 1940 Janu- 
ary Book, “The Spectrum,” and 
the theme for the 1940 Northern 
Baptist Convention, “The Light 
Shineth.”’ The cover design of the 
new January book reveals the 
dominant idea expressed in the 
publication as the light of Scrip- 
tures shining through the church 
and reflected in missionary work. 

The title was suggested by a mis- 
sionary who called attention to a 
passage in Henry Drummond’s 
famous little book The Greatest 
Thing in the World, where he re- 
ferred to the 13th chapter of First 
Corinthians as “what one might 
call the spectrum of love, the 
analysis of love.” 

The illustrations in this edition 
will include many examples of the 
new photography which is provid- 
ing greatly improved pictures of 
mission work. It is asked that a 
particular effort be made to have 
local church orders at the earli- 
est possible moment. 
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All the Way from Maine to California 


Last summer again witnessed an increasingly stronger line of sure 
defense against a weakening missionary interest as the Royal Am- 
bassador Boys’ Camps completed an unusually successful camp season 


HILE the two World’s Fairs 

were luring the family groups 
of the nation, to the consternation 
of many a camp enterprise, the 
Royal Ambassador Boys main- 
tained their transcontinental chain 
of 33 camps. It was a line mightier 
than Maginot and sturdier than 
Siegfried. With benefit of camp- 
minded clergy counsellors and 
that baffling psychology which 
converts the lowly hot dog, when 
eaten outdoors, from outcaste to 
brahmin, the chain of summer 
















Reported by 
ERIC A. OESTERLE 


TOP CENTER: Dr. 
Frank W. Goddard, 
camp physician at 
Ocean Park, his as- 
sistant, Dickinson 
Lipphard, and 
two boy patients 
on the steps of 
the Bachelor 
Infirmary 





missionary camps for boys has be- 
come a line of sure defense against 
a weakening missionary interest 
among Baptists. Last summer 
more than 1,500 boys were en- 
rolled in camps in 18 states. To 
date this season 16 camps have re- 
ported 1,268 boys enrolled. Since 
these are returns from less than 
one half of the camps, it is practi- 
cally certain that total enrolment 
will exceed the results of last sum- 
mer. The knowledge that from 
among this number 186 who were 


LEFT: A section of the en- 
rolled boys and staff dur- 
ing the 2nd period at 
Ocean Park. Its inter- 
racial character is evi- 
denced by the two 
Negro boys. In the 
center sit Dean E. 
C. Kunkle and Sec- 
retary Floyd L. 
Carr, obviously 
pleased with 
the camp’s 
SUCCESS 
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The watermelon race in the swimming pool at Ocean Park, Maine 


not church members made deci- 
sions to follow Christ in baptism 
and in consecrated careers gives 
proof that here we have a new 
C.C.C.—Camps of Christian Com- 
mitment. 

Each camp report has echoed 
the evaluating tones of Field Secre- 
tary Floyd L. Carr’s report of 
Ocean Park, when he wrote: 


“We have closed one of the most 
successful and happiest summers in the 
13 years of R. A. history. In the three 
periods a total of 359 boys have shared 
the growth—physical, social, intel- 


N. Y., reports the morale of Camp 
Neyoraca as “exceptionally high. 
All agreed that the camp spirit 
was the best ever.”’ From Kansas 
Rev. J. E. Dollar sends similar 
appraisal: “The year 1939 marks 
the best year for Kansas Baptist 
Boys’ Work. . . . The total number 
of boys attending camp was 125. 





BUILDING BOYS) MI 


These pictures illustrating scenes at layfy's c 
of the United States, again suggest thaWing 


BELOW: Sam Ortegon and his prize 
winners at Thousand Pines, Cal. 
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ABOVE: At Lake Tippecanoe,¥ach b 
LEFT: The new flag pole at Ook, me 
RIGHT: The picture tells the #bis on 


lectual and spiritual—of our camp. 
In personal interviews 49 boys have 
given their hearts to the Lord in their 


first decisions.” 


Similar appraisal of such work 
came from High Counsellor Wil- 
liam T. Turner at Camp Burton, 
Washington and at Hayden Lake, 
Idaho. He proudly reports Camp 
Burton the “largest camp yet,” 
with 87 enrolled and 14 boys ac- 
cepting Christ. These 14 repre- 
sented all the boys who had ar- 
rived at camp as non-Christians. 
Rev. Louis W. Bean, of Logans- 
port, Indiana, evaluates Camp 
Lake Tippecanoe as “the most 
successful of any ever held.”’ And 
Rev. T. L. Conklin, of Stillwater, 








There were 25 conversions, and 12 
life dedications.” 

The camps have produced an 
unusual quota of revealing inci- 
dents which lend definite encour- 
agement to the leaders. In the 
simplified camp life boys are con- 
fronted with the function and 
problems of government, home, 
medical supervision and care, em- 
ployment, recreation, and religion. 
Racial, religious, national and 
socio-economic groups are all repre- 
sented. All contacts are direct and 
personal, thus affording a knowl- 








BOYS} MENDING MEN? 


s at layhy’s camps for Baptist boys in various parts 
zest thaWing Boys is Better than Mending Men.” 
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LOW: The boys served as waiters 
tthe camp in Iowa Falls, Iowa 
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canoe,Bach boy washed his own dishes. 
at Ovtrk, made from an old ship mast. 
Is the Mus one at Camp Caesar, W. Va. 


edge of rights of and regard for the 
welfare of others. At Camp Cas- 
vadia, in Oregon, the boys imme- 
diately accepted a tithing chal- 
lenge tossed out by a missionary 
from China. Upon learning that 
one penny would buy two meals 
for a Chinese boy, the lads pro- 
duced $5.25—to them this meant 
1,050 meals for their hungry 
friends across the Pacific. 

Five Chinese boys, three at 
Camp Burton and two at Ocean 
Park, and two Negroes at Ocean 
Park afforded concrete life situa- 
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tions for the testing of Christian 
principles. At Pennsylvania’s Camp 
Unami, Mr. Jen Mei Tan and Mr. 
San-Yu Yao, students at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., 
gave courses in world friendship 
understanding. 


and interracial 


Frank Belvin, a Choctaw Indian 
at Ocean Park, and George Hunt, 
a Kiowa Indian at Camp Fort 





Rev. E. A. Oesterle on his daily round of inspection at Ocean Park 





Hill, Sturgis, Michigan, gave new 
conceptions of Christian missions. 
The boys at various camps also 
had contact with missionaries in- 
cluding Rev. B. F. Hitchcock, 
rural missionary, Rev. Theodore 
E. Bubeck, of Boanza, Belgian 
Congo, Dr. Frank W. Goddard, of 
Shaohing, East China, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Nute, of Turkey, and Rev. 
Charles Bentley, of Crow Agency, 
Montana. 

Each camp had some item in 
its report that reveals expanding 
equipment and an enlarged pro- 
gram. When the handsome flag 
pole at Ocean Park, given by E. 
Parker Archibald, of Boston, gave 
way before the New England hurri- 
cane a year ago, it became a matter 
of real concern to replace the 
memorial staff. Mr. Warren T. 
Severance, custodian at Ocean 
Park, began an exhaustive search 
which finally landed him in Kit- 
tery, Maine, where he found a fine 
ship’s mast for a ridiculously low 
sum. With the assistance of the 
‘umberland Power and Light 
Company, the new pole was set. 
And at Ocean Park nine new class- 
rooms, designed by Paul E. Alden, 
had been constructed at one end of 
the Memorial Dining Hall. 
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Camp Christy, Kansas, was im- 
proved by four new cabins, a new 
well, and a shower. With five cab- 
ins still to be erected, the coming 
season should see Camp Christy 
living up to its director’s claim as 
“The best camp in the western 
part of the state!’ 

Camp Unami, at Sumneytown, 
Pa., enjoyed for the first time the 
use of two new cabins, an adminis- 
tration building, added _recrea- 
tional equipment, two canoes, 
archery materials, and _ library 
furnishings. With an enrolment of 
157 boys, Unami stood second 
among the camps in size. Bruce 
McGraw, its director, entered Cro- 
zer Theological Seminary this fall. 

Most pretentious of all the plans 
outlined are those of Camp Caesar, 
Cowen, W. Va. On a camp of 20 
acres, 15 cabins, equipped for 
year-round use and accommodat- 
ing 12 persons each, are to be 
erected as memorials. 

Camp Louise, in Michigan, with 
1,000 feet of lake shore line, has a 
special gift of $2,000 for a memorial 
dining lodge, cookhouse and coun- 
cil ring. Sunset Bay Cabin was 
erected this year, the first of eight 
fine lodgings for the boys. Seven 
of the older boys were used in the 
construction work of the camp. 

Women played no small part in 
the success of the camps judging 
by the reports of the South Da- 
kota, New York and Maine proj- 
ects. At the South Dakota Boys’ 
Camp the dining hall was man- 
aged and the meals prepared by 


The long and the short of it at Camp 
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Caesar. The big fellow is 14 years 
old and the little fellow only seven 


three of the pastors’ wives assisted 
by a regularly engaged cook. Mrs. 
K. L. Cober, wife of the State 
Director of Religious Education, 
managed the commissary at Neyor- 
aca. At Ocean Park, Mrs. Ernest 
R. Fitch served as Camp Hostess, 
having charge of the service of the 
food and the supervision of all 
boys serving the tables. 
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Countless laymen, to use the 
words of Rev. J. E. Dollar, of 
Kansas, “are back of the camp 
and supporting it financially.” 
Nothing would please us more than 
to be able to list the names of the 
splendid men who give of their 
time, talent and treasure to each of 
these camps to aid in the building 
of better Christian boys. 

Secretaries Joseph C. Robbins 
and Coe Hayne, and Dr. Albert C. 
Thomas, of Fall River, Mass., 
delivered addresses at the three 
commencements at the R.A. camp 
in Ocean Park. The contribu- 
tions of Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, 
Mrs. Anna C. Swain, recently re- 
turned from the Madras Con- 
ference, Dr. Walter Woodbury, of 
the Department of Evangelism, 
and Clarence De Mar in the form 
of campfire talks at the parent 
camp were of no small proportions. 
The urge is strong to speak of the 
work of the numerous camp pas- 
tors and supervisors of personal 
interviews, but space and time are 
imperative prohibitions. 

At the close of their striking 
initiatory ritual, the members of 
the “Star Fire” honor camp so- 
ciety of New York State’s Royal 
Ambassadors, drop pledges of self- 
improvement and rededication into 
a box to be reviewed a year hence. 
Every R.A. leader finds himself at 
the end of the camp period making 
a fervent, if silent, pledge that, 
under God, he will endeavor to be- 
come in the ensuing year the man 
his R.A. boys would have him be. 





He reached second base just ahead of the ball 
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Today and Tomorrow in Mexico 


By CHARLES L. SEASHOLES 


An interpretation of the Mexican Revolution—political, social, 
economic, educational, and religious—which is still continuing 











' 


A picturesque view of Monterrey, Mexico, city of steel mills and smelters, with its famous 


saddle mountain in the background 


NOTE.—During the past summer 
Dr. Seasholes was a member of the 
14th Annual Seminar in Mexico under 
the auspices of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin Amer- 
ica. In this illuminating article he 
shares with readers of MISSIONS his 
impressions and helps to clear up cur- 
rent misunderstandings about our 
southern neighbor.—ED. 


LTHOUGH Mexico’s independence was 
proclaimed on September 16, 1810, by 
Hidalgo and sealed by Juarez on June 19, 

1865, with the execution of Maximilian (as 
American movie-goers are well aware), never- 
theless, it is still incomplete. Political independ- 
ence has been gained, yet continuing economic 
dependence makes Mexico still a colony of other 
countries. So it was put to me by Dr. Federico 
Bach, economic advisor to the Mexican Minister 
of Finance. He made it concrete and specific 
in reference to the silver policy of the United 
States government: “If the American silver 


price is 43,” said he, ‘‘ Mexico prospers; if the 
price is 37, Mexico’s economic life suffers.” 
While American moods may not be all-determi- 
native in the silver policy, yet it is a way of stat- 
ing what is indubitably true. Mexico’s economic 
life is all too dependent upon the whims of other 
nations. As long as that is so, her independence, 
though politically realized, is vitally incomplete. 

Moreover, Mexico is an economic colony in 
the sense that the ownership or control of vital 
parts of her economic life has been in the hands 
of foreigners. This condition is due largely to 
the policy of Porfirio Diaz, who ruled Mexico for 
34 years save for a four-year interlude. Sin- 
cerely believing that Mexico could not develop 
its own economic life, he invited in foreign capi- 
tal and granted it big concessions. While this 
developed the country in many ways, the out- 
come was the exploitation of the country for 
foreign interests and not investment for the well- 
being of the Mexican people. 

The incompleteness of Mexican independence 
was basically the cause of the revolution of 1910, 
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and it is the reason why the revolution is still 
in the making. “ Mexico was born November 20, 
1910. The past was a time of preparation for 
the new Mexico born that day. Our revolution 
is still on!”’ So declared Professor Berta Gam- 
boa de Camino of the National University. 
While the conspicuous actors and factors in the 
revolution were political, the ferment and drive 
came from the economic and social distress of 
the people. The revolution of 1910 effected a 
gain in political and civil rights, but it left 
Mexico’s basic land problem unsolved. Agrarian 
reform is fundamental to Mexico’s economic 
well-being. So the revolution had to continue 
until this land question was dealt with. 

The new constitution of 1917 was the charter 
for Mexico’s much-needed economic and social 
reforms. President Calles began well, but the 
Six-Year Plan of President Cardenas, now in its 
fourth year, was the first ambitious attempt to 
put the provisions of the Constitution into ef- 
fect. This was particularly true of the famous 
Article 27 that deals with the land question, both 
soil and sub-soil. It is well for us to try to under- 
stand the point of view of the Mexicans on the 
matter of the expropriation of the oil fields. 
This has the overwhelming approval of the 
people. The March 18, 1938, date of the ex- 
propriation has become a national day, cele- 
brated as fervently as September 16th, the day 
of independence. 

The case for expropriation was stated to me 
about as follows. The traditional concept of land 
property in Mexico was that the owner of the 
surface was never the owner of the sub-soil. 
This belonged to the nation as a whole. This 
traditional concept was changed only in the 
régime of Porfirio Diaz, who invited in foreign 
capital and exempted oil from ownership by the 
nation. This was done contrary to the constitu- 
tion of 1857. My informants said that they did 
not blame the foreign capitalists who believed 
in this law given by the head of the Mexican 
government at that time. But my informants 
also declared that Mexico could not be blamed 
for later destroying the unconstitutional law of 
Diaz and in the new constitution reaffirming the 
old Mexican principle of ownership. This placed 
the companies in the position not of owners but 
of concessionaires. Moreover, it is said that for 
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years the oil companies were continually inter- 
fering in Mexican affairs and refusing to abide 
by Mexican laws. And by their own figures the 
oil companies have received back their original 
investment from five to ten times over. Even 
with this history of the case, the government 
would not have moved to expropriate the oil 
lands had not Mexico been faced with the des- 
perate necessity of making her natural resources 
contribute more directly to bettering the eco- 
nomic condition of the people. 

The oil companies were asked to send a repre- 
sentative to present to our Seminar their side 
of the case. But since negotiations were then in 
a delicate stage, they reported that they felt 
they should not accept the invitation. It is feared 
that if this expropriation is accepted without 
protest, property rights elsewhere in Latin 
America will be disregarded. A compromise of 
some sort must be worked out. If the Mexican 
government is dealt with patiently and if foreign 
owners do not demand preferential treatment 
which would embarrass the government with its 
own nationals whose property has likewise been 
expropriated, the oil question is not impossible 
of solution. 

The more fundamental land question has to 
do with the soil and its cultivation to meet Mex- 
ico’s agricultural needs. The breaking-up of the 
large landed estates, or haciendas, and making 
the land available in some form to the people 
was the purpose of the agrarian reform. Small 
individually-owned farms would be as economi- 
cally unsound as the large holdings were socially 
unjust. The way out is in some form of the ejido, 
the traditional form of land ownership in Mex- 
ico. In some forms of it the land is all held com- 
munally and in others there is a combination of 
communal and private. Agrarian reform, though 
begun by others, was accelerated under Presi- 
dent Cardenas. Before 1934 more than 8,000,000 
hectares out of 196,000,000 had been given to 
the peasants. From 1935 to 1939 nearly 15 mil- 
lion were given. By1940, the end of the Cardenas 
régime, 3,000,000 Mexican peasants will have 
land with 800,000 still unprovided for. But by 
1942 (the date for completing the Six-Year Plan) 
land distribution is expected to be finished. 

Obviously, this will not mean the end of the 
agricultural problem of Mexico. If the reéstab- 
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lished ejidos produce only as the haciendas did, 
without intensive cultivation and soil replenish- 
ing, the restoration of peasant ownership will 
avail little. The constructive second phase of 
agrarian reform is to educate the tiller of the 
soil in better ways of farming and living. But 
land distribution could not wait until popular 
education catches up with popular ownership. 

The Laguna Experiment is outstanding in the 
government’s program of land distribution, 
cultivation and social betterment. This tract 
of a million acres was owned in 1911 by a dozen 
families, Mexican and foreign. In 1936 it was 
taken by the government, under the provisions 
of Article 27 and allotted to edo groups of 
farm workers (with the former owners receiving 
agrarian bonds and the retention of a limited 
tract for their own cultivation). While the period 
of a little over two years is admitted to be too 
short to appraise the experiment with any final- 
ity for its productive efficiency, Mr. Clarence 
Senior, an American who has made a study of it, 
declared that even if the claims of its critics are 
conceded on the economic side (and he does not 
concede “failure” but rather claims real success 
by fair appraisal), the social benefits would 
justify the government’s experiment. 

Of special interest to us as Americans was 
the news of the “invasion” of Laguna this 
summer by a group of 18 American students 
under the auspices of the Student Peace Service 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 
These students spent between five and six weeks 
helping to erect two school buildings in the 
Laguna area. This practical experiment in the 
spirit and interest of mutual understanding 
was warmly welcomed by the Mexican farm 
workers and by Mexican students who joined 
the Americans in their work. This new kind of 
‘‘American invasion” caught the imagination 
of Mexicans throughout the country. Newspa- 
pers made headlines about it, so different from 
headlines in the past that often heralded clashes 
between the two countries. 

Educationally Mexico is a country-in-the- 
making and her educational revolution is still 
on. “The greatest thing that has happened in 
this part of the continent,” said Professor He- 
berto Sein, of the national department of educa- 
tion, “‘is the Mexican revolution and the greatest 
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aspect of it is education.”” The Constitution of 
1917 to Professor Sein is the Magna Charta of 
modern education in Mexico. It calls for “a sys- 
tem of public, free and compulsory education” 
and ‘“‘new schools for new demands.”’ Especially 
is the progress in rural schools significant. Al- 
ready 14,000 rural schools have been established 
and the Six-Year Plan calls for 18,000 more 
before the end of the Cardenas term of office. 
The number is greatly inadequate to meet the 
total problem, and equipment and trained per- 
sonnel are meagre. But the government in a 
recent year appropriated one-fourth of its 
annual budget for education. There is no deny- 
ing its educational interest and concern. 

The new rural school building often stands 
out in conspicuousness in a little village of huts. 
In many villages it has become the center of 
community life. More than that, it is a symbol 
of the future of Mexico. 

Mexico’s democracy is in the making. De- 
mocracy it is, and such they want it to con- 
tinue to be. “We want no foreign systems 
brought into Mexico unscrutinized or untested, 
declared Senora de Josefe, one of Mexico’s 
ablest women in professional life and a repre- 
sentative of Mexico at the Lima Conference. 
Foreign influence on the rightist side is active 
in Mexico, such as that of nazi groups, and in 
any line-up of nations ideologically, the adher- 
ents of the Cardenas régime have leftist sym- 
pathies rather than rightist, as was evidenced 
in the Spanish civil war. Moreover they are in- 
clined to see things regularly in terms of the 
class struggle. But we found a genuine desire to 
follow democratic processes and practices. For 
instance, there is freedom of the press in Mexico. 
Bitter attacks on governmental policies appear 
in opposition newspapers without attempt at 
suppression. 

What place religion will have in the Mexico 
that is in the making remains to be seen. Un- 
doubtedly in statutes and in attitudes the pres- 
ent state is one of reaction against the en- 
trenched power of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the previous centuries of Mexican history. 
We found that people involved in the issue of 
church and state were reluctant to say much 
about it, probably because they wished to let 
well enough alone. For example, a professional 
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man who is a devout Catholic, when asked his 
opinion of the religious situation, said, “‘We 
have freedom and we are happy.” The freedom 
he referred to was freedom for religious worship. 
He went on to say, however, “‘Of course, as a 
Catholic I cannot believe that any system of 
education, from which religion is excluded, is a 
true system.” 

The point of contention in regard to the gov- 
ernment’s educational program so far as religion 


is concerned is the amendment that stipulates. 


that education must be socialistic. We found, 
however, that this stipulation is interpreted in 
different ways. Some hold that all it means is 
that education should be progressive and scien- 
tific and that it does not mean anti-religious 
education. 

The evangelical religious forces have in gen- 
eral gone along with the government. Thev 
adapt themselves to whatever restrictions the 
laws entail. They feel that the strictness of the 
letter is to be understood in terms of reaction 
against the vested ecclesiastical power of previ- 
ous days. And they believe that if the govern- 
ment is allowed to work out a program for the 
well-being of the country, in the final solution 
vital religion will not only not be handicapped 
but will be able to make a contribution of social 
idealism to the Mexico that is in the making. 

Religious social work established by our Bap- 
tist missionary agencies in former years is being 
carried on in tactful relation to the government’s 
regulations. The mission hospital in Puebla, 
where Dr. F. L. Meadows and Dr. C. D. Dawson 
are serving so notably, is a fine modern institu- 
tion, well established in the confidence of the 
community. The work is in itself eloquent testi- 
mony to the spirit and purpose of Christ. Dr. 
Meadows makes a direct evangelistic contribu- 
tion through his Sunday visits to outlying sta- 
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tions around Puebla. I attended the Sunday 
evening service at the First Baptist Church in 
Mexico City. Here I found a large and enthusias- 
tic congregation and every evidence of a thriving 
religious program carried on unhindered. A 
chart on the wall recorded the attendance at 
the summer Daily Vacation School and showed 
a steady growth from day to day. 

Americans can hinder or help in the making 
of Mexico. Too often the attitude of Americans 
has been that expressed to an American maga- 
zine writer who went around our country asking 
people their views on various national and inter- 
national matters. A housewife in Seattle de- 
clared, “‘Before anything is done anywhere else. 
I think we should show those Mexicans they 
-an’t take American property. They’ve been 
grabbing our oil long enough: they have no 
respect for our flag. And aren’t they selling oil 
to Hitler and Mussolini? Our soldiers could 
clean up Mexico in a few weeks and England 
would be glad to help us out. Then we could 
straighten things out in Europe.” 

Instead of this readiness to go in and “‘clean 
up Mexico” we should try to understand the 
attempt Mexico is making to lift the level of her 
people and to achieve national well-being by 
democratic processes. hose who have labored 
long in missionary service in Mexico believe 
in her future. Understanding friends in greater 
numbers are needed to share that assurance. 
American understanding will help to insure our 
having a friendly democracy across our southern 
border. In these days of uncertainty and strain 
in international relations that is surely needed. 
‘“*Remember that Mexico, except in archeology, 
is a country in the making,” said Professor 
Camino. No other brief statement could better 
serve as a clue to understanding the Mexico of 
today. And Americans need to remember that. 
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The Clue to History, by Joun 
MacMurray, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of London, 
is a serious book that will likely 
upset many ideas about the mean- 
ing of Christianity for the present 
world situation. The book begins 
with a study of the contribution of 
the Jew to world progress, which 
was religion. The reason why West- 
ern civilization does not acknowl- 
edge the Jew’s contribution is that 
“the Jews were and are religious, 
while we are not.” Thus we freely 
admit and over-emphasize our 
debt to Greeks and Romans, but 
we recognize our debt to the Jew 
only on Sundays. From this He- 
brew contribution Christianity 
emerged. But in the progress of 
civilization it has become exceed- 
ingly ambiguous in meaning which 
makes it “increasingly difficult to 
discuss it with any hope of mutual 
understanding.” Thus General 
Chang Kai-shek, Pope Pius XII 
and an American pacifist have 
three different conceptions of 
Christianity. Hence the thesis that 
“Christianity must be in opposi- 
tion to any form of society which 
negates by its structure the princi- 
ples of freedom, equality, and com- 
mon humanity,” leads to the con- 
clusion that “Christianity has 
come to full consciousness in the 
world as a substantial, secular, 
material intention which negates 
its own form.” The author will be 
approved and condemned for stat- 
ing that “Soviet Russia is the 
nearest approach to the realization 
of the Christian intention that the 
world has yet seen,” in that “a 
universal community based on 
equality and freedom, overriding 
differences of nationality, race and 
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religion is its explicit and conscious 
purpose.” Later he qualifies that by 
exposing the anti-Christian charac- 
ter of Soviet Russia. He looks to 
the destruction of civilization by 
fascism, which ultimately, how- 
ever, cannot triumph. It can only 
destroy itself and create its op- 
posite. The will to power is self- 
frustrating. Eventually the meek 
will inherit the earth and thus 
vindicate the life and death of 
Jesus, which is the clue to history. 
(Harpers; 243 pages; $2.50.) 
What’s Right with the 
World?, by GorDON PALMER, is a 
book to be welcomed. It seemed for 
a time as though the religious 
writers had conspired to criticize 
the church and its institutions, 
finding on every hand evidences of 
disaster and collapse. It was a 
cheerful change, therefore, when 
this volume came, showing that 
one Christian leader and teacher 
had been moved to present the 
other side, and find the good in 
everything instead. We have cer- 


Harry Emerson Fospick, 
in his Introduction calls this 
book, ‘‘One of the most fas- 
cinating and dramatic life 
stories | have ever read.” 


Daughter of the 


Euphrates 
By ELIZABETH CARAMAN 


‘*As an eye-witness account of 
the Turkish massacres, told with- 
out malice or distortion, and re- 
flecting with the purity of a 
child’s vision the varied moods of 
the events — passion and cruelty, 
faith and endurance, kindliness 
and courage — it belongs in the 
historical literature of the Near 
East.”? — Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 
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tainly had enough of the literature 
of defeatism and pessimism. It is 
true that conditions in many parts 
of the world induce uncertainty 
and lead to a pessimistic mood; 
but it is also true that a fair in- 
quiry and observation will disclose 
the vast resources of righteousness 
and good will that are incessantly 
doing their work of interaction and 
salvation. Although Dr. Palmer 
has not told us much that is new, 
he has massed the favorable facts 
in a helpful way. The reader will 
agree with him that there is plenty 
yet of what is right with the world 
and the church, and that the right 
way for Christians is to look for it 
as a habit of life. (Revell, $1.50.) 
Essential Christianity, by S. 
ANGUS, is a courageous contribu- 
tion to ecumenical thinking at a 
time when the Christian churches 
of the world are attempting to find 
a common ground upon which they 
can stand. Starting with his thesis 
that “essential Christianity is that 
which unites churches in their ex- 
perience of God . . . and not that 
which separates,” Professor Angus 
insists that Christian character is 
the only basis for Christian unity. 
Despairing of intellectual unity, he 
suggests that “heresy and ortho- 
doxy should be settled on moral 
rather than theological grounds.”’ 
“We ought to be Christians first 
before we become theologians of 
the Christian faith.” “‘ The coming 
religious revival will be neither 
antiquarian nor emotional but 
ethical.” “Religion can be better 
apprehended in action than in 
theological formulation.” “‘Chris- 
tianity is character not intelligence; 
moral obedience not dialectic wit.” 
He makes an important distinction 
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advantage of attractive prices and 
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stocks a large variety of hymn books 
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a hundred. 
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that might pave the way for a dif- 
ferent approach in our attempts for 
church unity. He reminds us that 
although Christianity is an histori- 
cal religion, it is not based. on 
history. Christian faith is not the 
worship of a past event, but union 
with the living God in the present. 
With the present emphasis upon 
the authority of the church, this 
book is a timely reminder that our 
ecclesiastics have often been in 
danger of assuming for the church, 
the place that the Kingdom of God 
occupied in the thought of Jesus. 
Such emphasis on the church as a 
functional organization will be wel- 
comed by many evangelical Protes- 
tants in America. (Macmillan; 226 
pages ; $2.00.) 

The Church and the Chris- 
tian, by SHAILER Matuews, Dean 
Emeritus of the University of 
Chicago, sets forth his latest view 
of the place and function of the 
church in the Christian religion. 
The Oxford and Edinburgh find- 
ings have changed his mind in re- 
gard to some church aspects, and 
made him a believer in codpera- 
tion as a church principle. He finds 
a new hope in the discovery of a 
common loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
the recognition of a common faith. 
He writes with the historian’s 
poise and accuracy, in chapters 
treating of the ecclesiastical con- 
ception of “the church,” churches 
as religious social groups, churches 
and the church, the Christ of the 
churches, a church as a channel of 
grace, churches as moral ferments, 
and the closing question, are 
churches still needed? These are 
important topics and Dean Ma- 
thews deals with them seriously 
and thoroughly. (Macmillan; 150 
pages; $2.00.) 

The Art of Conducting Public 
Worship, by ALBERT W. PALMER, 
is a book on worship and an aid 
for preparing worship services. 
Having shown the weakness in 
most services, Dr. Palmer pro- 
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ceeds in a most practical way to 
give a theological and _ historical 
background and then discusses 
what worship should do for men. 
He deals concretely with the pat- 
tern or order, and the various parts 
of the service—responses, con- 
fession of faith, unison readings, 
use of biblical material, announce- 
ments, the sacraments and prayer. 
The latter he considers as the 
“heart of worship.” An interesting 
part of the book is an appendix 
with a check list for the minister’s 
use in appraising, not only his own 
service but his conduct of it. Dr. 
Palmer believes that a worship 
service should do “so much for 
people that they cannot afford to 
stay away from it.” The minister 
will begin to restudy his own 
worship service and analyze his 
own attitude toward worship long 
before he finishes the last page. 
(Macmillan; 211 pages; $2.50.) 


Just Like You is a collection of 
fascinating stories for children be- 
tween the ages of four and ten. It 
would make an ideal Christmas or 
birthday gift for any boy or girl. 
There is a picture on every page. 
The purpose of the book in teach- 
ing ideals of world friendship and 
world peace before race prejudice 
manifests itself in little children is 
admirably achieved. The stories 
cover most of the lands of the 
earth. The final chapter is ap- 
propriately headed, “The Child 
Who Brought Christmas for All 
Children.” In these days of inter- 
national hatred and strife, more 
books of this type are sorely 
needed. (M. H. Leavis, Publisher; 
200 pages, illus.; $1.00.) 


Biology and Christian Belief, 
by W.OsBorNEGREENWOOD,M.D., 
is an interesting book by a doctor 
who does not believe that the facts 
of biology drive God out of his 
universe or relegate Christianity to 
a myth. In a sketch of the scientific 
discoveries of biology, graphic and 
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230 pages, $2.00. 
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Birp, Revell, 221 pages, $1.50. 

The Price of Leadership, by Joun 
Mippiteton Murry, Harper & Bros., 
189 pages, $2.00. 

The Message of The Book of Reve- 
lation, by Capy H. Atien, Cokesbury 
Press, 180 pages, $1.50. 

Comrades Round the World, by S. 
Frankuin Mack, Friendship Press, 
165 pages, $1.00. 

I Was in Prison, by Cuartes S. 
MAcFARLAND, Revell, 112 pages, $1.00. 

The World’s Great Catholic Poetry, 
compiled by THomas Watsu, Mac- 
millan, 584 pages, $1.69. 

A Christian Looks at the Jewish 
Question, by Jacques Marirarn, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 90 pages, $1. 

The Stuff of Life, by Josern Fort 
Newton, Harper & Bros., 561 pages, 
$2.00. 

Salt Streak, by FLoraNcE WALTON 
Taytor, Revell, 280 pages, $2.00. 

I, John, by Rex Mitier, George 
Palmer Putnam, Inc., 255 pages, $2.00. 

The Opening Doors of Childhood, 
by Lewis J. SHerritt, Macmillan, 
193 pages, $1.75. 

Frontiers of American Life, by Mark 
A. DawBeEr, Home Missions Council, 
61 pages, $.25. 
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admirable for its clearness and 
grasp, Dr. Greenwood adds his 
name to the list of eminent sci- 
entists who refuse to admit that 
religion and science are inherently 
hostile. The author is a long-time 
student of the universe, a man of 
established character and judg- 
ment, and an extraordinarily lucid 
expositor of the latest biological 
conclusions, which are wonderful 
enough to bewilder the ordinary 
reader. In tracing the origins of 
life he finds proof of the survival 
of personality after death, one re- 
sult of the present scientific turn- 
about from the materialistic the- 
ory. Dr. Greenwood believes in 
biology, science and religion, all 
three, and his faith sees nothing 
irreconcilable in them. One of the 
best chapters is that on Personality 
and its later emphases. What Prof. 
Jeans has done for Christianity in 
the field of astronomy Dr. Green- 
wood has accomplished in the field 
of biology. The bases of faith in 
God and immortality are in his 
opinion unshaken and unshakable. 
(Macmillan; $1.75.) 


Religious Liberty in The Near 
East, by Heten C. M. Davis, 
comprises a collection of docu- 
ments relative to the social and 
governmental attitude toward re- 
ligious liberty in what was formerly 
a part of the Turkish Empire. The 
compiler increases the value of 
the volume by adding the results 
of her own study. Many legisla- 
tive acts, heretofore unpublished 
outside of the countries affected, 
are made public knowledge for the 
first time. The documents “refer 
especially to the situation of reli- 
gious communities or groups and 
members of those groups, who are 
in the minority in their own coun- 
tries.” A study of these pronounce- 
ments should prove enlightening 
to all who are concerned about the 
future of religious freedom. (Har- 
pers; 182 pages; $1.50.) 
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When the Japanese 


Bombed Swatow 


How missionaries and 1,500 Chinese refugees lived in the 
Swatow area of South China that was first bombed from the 
air, then captured, and is now occupied by the Japanese 








A study in contrasts. The hand- 
some Memorial church at Kak- 
chieh in Swatow Bay fortunately 
escaped damage during the Japa- 
nese air raid on Swatow 


By Kennetu G. Hosart 


Nore.—Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
G. Hobart were recently trans- 
ferred from the Burma Mission 
back to their former field in 
South China. In this article Dr. 
Hobart reports what happened 
shortly after their return to 
Swatow.—Ep. 

OR several months before we 

returned to Swatow, the Japa- 
nese had left the city almost en- 
tirely alone. But the very morning 
we arrived the warning siren an- 
nounced the visit of a plane. From 
that time on we had many and fre- 
quent bombings. Hundreds of 
bombs were dropped and consid- 
erable damage done. But it is re- 
markable how relatively few the 
casualties were. All the while there 





were rumors current as to where or 
when the Japanese were going to 
invade this region. 

When the invasion actually 
came, we were awakened early in 
the morning with the roar of 
planes overhead. Then came word 
that the Japanese had landed at 
various nearby places and that 
their navy was already steaming 


into port—all of which was more or 
less true. There was little real re- 
sistance by the Chinese troops. 
Landing in Swatow was effected in 
the night. There were fires through- 
out the city as a result of bombing 
and shelling, and street fighting 
throughout the night. By morning 
the city was completely in Japan- 
ese hands and all Chinese troops 
had withdrawn. Since then the city 
has been quiet, with relatively few 
Chinese about, but plenty of Japa- 
nese soldiers. Very little is going on. 
The port is blockaded and business 


Not so fortunate was the North 
Baptist Church at Shanghai which 
was almost completely wrecked 
during the Japanese bombardment 


and invasion 





is at a standstill. Our Mission work 
at the Swatow Christian Institute 
just isn’t. Most of the people left as 
soon as the Japanese appeared. 
Meanwhile, here on the island of 
Kakchieh, we have had a naval 
guard of unarmed signal-men with 
us to keep us in touch with the 
U.S. gunboat in case of emergency. 
Though they are unarmed, their 
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presence has great psychological 
value. 

As soon as the news of the in- 
vasion spread, refugees began to 
flock in from all around us. At the 
peak we had 1,500 refugees on the 
mission compound, filling four 
large school buildings and spilling 
over into others. If you know the 
lack of modern conveniences under 
which we live here, you can imagine 
the problems of water, hygiene, 
sanitation and cooking which were 
suddenly thrust on us. Fortunately, 
our Chinese friends helped shoulder 
the load, and all were more or less 
satisfactorily solved. For several 
days these refugees hardly dared to 
stick a nose out of doors. One day 
going over to one of the shelters, I 
found 300 folk crowded in there, 
with not a door or window open for 
fresh air. ; 

By Sunday the refugees were 
beginning to gain a little courage 
and confidence. With the aid of 
our naval guard, we had success- 
fully kept the Japanese off our 
property. So it was decided we 
could have a church service, but 
the local preacher did not dare lead 
lest he become a marked man. So 
it fell upon me, as the only man 
missionary present. I preached a 
sermon on the theme, “‘ The Cour- 
age of Jesus.”’ I hope it instilled 
courage. 

In fairness I must say that on 
the whole the Japanese have con- 
ducted themselves well, better 
considerably than we had feared. 
While they are trying to retain 
American friendship in this war, 
they are very angry at the British, 
whom they consider, rightly or not, 
the chief opposers of their Asiatic 
policy. They are doing everything 
in their power to irritate and ob- 
struct them. Only one British 
steamer each way is allowed to 
come into port a week. That is a 
virtual blockade. So far no freight 
nor Chinese passengers are moved 
in either direction. The Japanese 


are rather cocky and touchy, too. | 
sent a note to the foreign head of 
the Chinese customs, asking him to 
get permission from the Japanese 
for us to take delivery of eight 
cases of hospital supplies which we 
had been prevented from doing by 
the invasion. He forwarded my let- 
ter to the Japanese consul, who 
immediately took exception to my 
referring to “‘the invasion,”’ saying 
that it might be permissible for 
Chinese to use the term, but that 
“foreigners must preserve a strict 
neutrality.”” He demanded an ex- 
planation of my terminology be- 
fore he would issue the permit. 

You can imagine that with 1,500 
refugees we have been busy. For- 
tunately most of them brought rice 
with them, so had to feed very few. 
But our compound is not adapted 
to care for a large number for a 
long period, so we have been put- 
ting on pressure to get the refugees 
to return to their homes wherever 
safe and possible. Of course Chinese 
officials fled. So we have had to or- 
ganize our own police force and 
local village government. We have 
a day and night guard in uniforms 
with a small U. S. flag and an em- 
blem reading “American Baptist 
Mission watchman.” And aren’t 
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they proud of them! All of us for- 
eigners now get a salute every time 
we meet one! Some of our refugees 
have returned to their nearby 
homes, or to Swatow; others have 
gone inland. So life is again taking 
on a more normal aspect. We have 
organized a Daily Vacation Bible 
School to take care of the swarms 
of children now running around 
with nothing to do. 

Swatow is pretty much a dead 
city. Most of the shops are closed. 
Only gambling, probably under 
Japanese encouragement, is going 
merrily on. I never saw so much in 
ten years. One does not see a cul- 
tured looking individual on the 
streets, only the riff-raff. And that 
is the way it will be for a long time. 
Of course our “‘deliverers” are do- 
ing their best to induce people to 
return, but tales of looting and 
raping make them wary. Besides, 
the better class fear they will be 
nabbed as puppets and they want 
to do nothing to assist their con- 
querors. There has been no great 
suffering, except the inconvenience 
of losing their homes. For a few 
days fresh fruit, vegetables and 
meat were difficult to obtain, but 
are now available. So we carry on. 
Remember us in your prayers. 


rr © 
Twenty-five Years Among American Japanese 


By Raupx L. MAYBERRY 


American Christians have been 
doing missionary work among the 
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The Moneta Japanese Baptist 
Church in Los Angeles, California 
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Japanese in America for the past 
60 years, but it was not until 
August 16, 1914, that American 
Baptists began work among the 
Japanese in Southern California. 
That was 25 years ago. The first 
mission was located at Moncta 
(Los Angeles), and the first con- 
vert was baptized at Pomona the 
next year. Since then, Baptists 
have established five other mis- 
sions. Of this total, three are lo- 
cated within the limits of the Los 
Angeles Baptist City Mission So- 
ciety, and three are supervised by 
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the Southern California Baptist 
Convention. The greater portion of 
Japanese in the United States is 
located in Southern California, and 
the largest center, of course, is in 
Los Angeles where are located our 
three largest Japanese missions. 

Recently, the 25th anniversary 
of the beginning of Baptist work 
with the Japanese in Southern 
California was opened with a ban- 
quet at the Moneta Mission in 
Los Angeles. About 150 Japanese 
attended. They rejoiced in the 
presence of such Baptist leaders 
that evening as Dr. G. Pitt Beers, 
Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, Dr. 
William Axling, Mrs. Mary Martin 
Kinney, Dr. John M. Hestenes, 
Miss Mildred Cummings, Dr. M. E. 
Bratcher, Rev. H. O. Smith, and 
Rev. Ralph L. Mayberry. 


The Japanese in Southern Cali- 
fornia are outstanding in intelli- 
gence and character, and the young 
people especially are responsive to 
the Christian message. They make 
good Christians as well as good 
American citizens. The older Japa- 
nese have come to realize that the 
future of this particular work de- 
pends upon the younger genera- 
tion. Recently, in an appropriate 
ceremony, the older Japanese Chris- 
tians very impressively turned over 
the responsibility for future leader- 
ship to the younger Christians. 

The first 25 years of Baptist 
work with the Japanese in Southern 
California has been pretty largely 
foundational, but there is much 
evidence that a fine Christian su- 
perstructure will be erected upon 
this foundation. 


EEE 6 ee 
Honoring the Memory of Bruce Kinney 


See announcement on page 575 


Throughout his entire service in 
behalf of the American Indian the 
late Dr. Bruce Kinney, director of 
Indian Missions, revealed a deep 
and genuine concern for Indian 
youth. The assistance and counsel 
he gave to Indian boys and girls 
relative to their educational prob- 
lems can never be told, because 
much of this portion of his min- 
istry Dr. Kinney never mentioned 
in his reports. In view of this inter- 
est it is especially fitting that a 
Bruce Kinney Scholarship for needy 
Indian boys and girls be estab- 
lished at Bacone College, main- 
tained by the Home Mission So- 
cieties in Oklahoma. 

Dr. Kinney shared intimately 
the burdens that were borne by an 
under-privileged people during pe- 
riods when he faced great personal 
sorrows. To the end of his life he 
did not slacken his pace of service 
when counseled against such stren- 
uous efforts because of threaten- 
ing sickness. 

It should be an unusual privi- 


lege for the friends of Dr. Kinney 
to share in the creation of this 
scholarship. 

This special fund to create a 
Bruce Kinney Scholarship at Ba- 
cone College has been authorized 
by action of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

Bacone College claims the dis- 
tinction of being the only institu- 
tion of collegiate rank in the United 
States which admits only students 
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of American Indian blood. Organ- 
ized in 1880 as Indian University, 
Bacone has been successively a 
four-year college, then a_ high 
school, and finally since 1927 a 
two-year co-educational junior col- 
lege with associated elementary 
and high schools. The college is 
supported entirely through private 
funds and gifts, without local, state, 
or federal subsidy. 

The federal government main- 
tains elementary and high schools 
in all centers of Indian population, 
but goes no further. The young 
Indian seeking higher education 
for the purpose of enlightening and 
helping his own people must find 
his own college. Being almost al- 
ways without funds of his own 
(in spite of popular opinion to the 
contrary), he cannot afford the 
smaller expensive private colleges. 
In the large state institutions he 
finds little sympathy for his own 
needs, and is overwhelmed by the 
competition of the dominant white 
students whose superior aggressive- 
ness and self-confidence leave him 
confused and alone. 

Bacone College is thus attempt- 
ing to fill the gap by giving as 
many Indians as possible the 
chance to go to college at minimum 
expense, in an environment sym- 
pathetic and conducive to the best 
development of the individual abil- 
ities of the students. 


Dr. Earl F. Adams Honored 
by Hillsdale College 


Hillsdale College on September 
26th conferred the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
Rev. Earl Frederick Adams. As 
Hillsdale College Church was his 
first pastorate, the occasion was for 
Dr. Adams and his friends of more 
than usual interest. The presenta- 
tion was made by Professor W. H. 
Roberts, who was Dr. Adams’ pre- 
decessor as pastor of the College 
Church. Professor Roberts said: 

“For nearly 20 years I have 
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known Ear] Frederick Adams and 
have watched with growing ad- 
miration his rise in the esteem and 
affection of his fellow citizens. In 
1921 he was graduated from Deni- 
son University, where he had dis- 
tinguished himself as a scholar, 
winning the coveted honor of elec- 
tion to Phi Beta Kappa. In 1925 
Rochester Theological Seminary 
conferred upon him the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. During his 
senior year he was elected president 
of the student body, the highest 
honor in the gift of the students. 
After leaving Rochester he became 
pastor of the College Baptist 
Church at Hillsdale, Mich., a posi- 
tion he filled with honor to himself 
and credit to the church for three 
years. In order to continue studies 
in the University of Chicago, he 
accepted a call to a Chicago pulpit 
and for the next three years carried 
on the tasks of a busy city pulpit 
while finishing up the residential 
requirements for a doctorate at the 
university. In 1931 he was called to 
the pastorate of the Delaware 
Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y. For eight years he was one of 
the outstanding ministers in that 
city, active in social service work, 
connected with the Emergency Re- 
lief Board, Director and Vice- 
President of the Buffalo Rotary 
Club and President of the Buffalo 
Ministers’ Association. At Los 
Angeles last June, he was unani- 
mously elected General Director 
of Promotion of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion and thus 
is now the head official responsible 
for promoting missionary interest 
and in securing missionary offerings 
for Baptist work around the world.” 


Home Mission Board Elects 
New Treasurer 
The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society announces the 
election of S. E. Hening of White 
Plains, N. Y., as Treasurer to suc- 
ceed the late Samuel Bryant, who 





S. E. Hening, new Treasurer of 
the Home Mission Society 


died a year ago. Mr. Hening was 
born near Richmond, Va. His busi- 
ness experience has been almost 
wholly in connection with national, 
international and local religious ac- 
tivities. He has served as business 
secretary and metropolitan general 
secretary of the Y.M.C.A. of Pitts- 
burgh. As the business representa- 
tive of the International Commit- 
tee of the Y.M.C.A. and business 
manager of the National Commit- 
tee of China, with headquarters in 
Shanghai, he had much to do with 
the publication and circulation of 
Bible study and religious books in 
China. He is the author of an of- 
ficial text book in English and 
Chinese used for several years in 
that country, entitled The Life of 
Christ in Simple Language. Follow- 
ing the World War, he served in 
Lurope as comptroller for the 
International Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., liquidating the Russian 
work. One of his responsibilities 
during that time was directing the 
distribution of thousands of Rus- 
sian New Testaments and religious 
books among Russian priests and 
intelligentsia throughout the world. 
His early service in Christian work 
included the Y.M.C.A.s in Rich- 
mond, Va., Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga. His 
educational background includes 
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the University of Richmond (Va.), 
University of California and Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. and Mrs. 


Hening are members of the First 
Baptist Church of White Plains. 


Why Not Visit Mather? 


During the winter months many 
Baptists will be driving to Florida 
and other southern points to enjoy 
the sunshine of a warmer climate. 
If you are one of that fortunate 
number, why not plan now to stop 
at Mather School in Beaufort, 
S. C.? Located on one of the South 
Sea Islands, overlooking Beaufort 
Bay, this school for Negro girls 
commands a beautiful and historic 
site. It is expected that the two 
new brick buildings—Judd and 
Moor Halls—will be dedicated in 
November. Other buildings have 
been repaired and_ redecorated; 
and for all these improvements and 
additions to the campus, students, 
faculty, and friends of the school 
are deeply grateful. 

Two urgent needs still to be met 
are sewing machines and type- 
writers. Anyone having a new or 
used machine (not electric) or 
typewriter which could be given to 
the school, should write to Miss 
Alice W. S. Brimson, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

In reply to the question, 
“What is the greatest contribution 
that American Baptists can make 
at this time in the Philippine Is- 
lands?”’, Baptist leaders there re- 
peatedly said, “Send more mis- 
sionaries to give stability and 
standing to our work and to fur- 
nish initiative for an expanding 
program.” A real disturbing short- 
age of leaders confronts Philippine 
Baptists. “We are facing greater 
opportunities than I have ever 
seen here,” writes Rev. S. S. Feld- 
mann. “Doors are wide open all 
around us. We are expanding our 
program as rapidly as possible, but 
more missionaries are needed.” 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











White Harvest Fields 


Church Bells in China 


“Rocky Mountain Place” is a 
little village far off in the hills of 
Ungkung, South China. It is a 
noted little village in the Ling Tong 
Convention because it is the only 
one where all the villagers are 
Christians. I was eager to go there 
to see whether or not I could find 
any noticeable difference between 
that town and the others around it. 

When I visited it, I discovered it 
was a very small place with only 
about 50 adults, but with a very 
definite difference from surround- 
ing villages, even in its outward 
appearance. The homes and court- 
yards were cleaner, the people 
seemed freer and happier, and— 
one thing which deeply impressed 
me—lI did not see one person, old 
or young, with diseased eyes. One 
Bible woman with me said she was 
sure this also was the result of 
their Christian faith, for through 
it these villagers had learned to use 
better sanitary methods of living. 

The village has a church within 
its walls. Every evening, after the 
meals are over, the church bell is 
rung. It calls all the villagers, old 
and young, to gather at the church 
for their evening worship. 


My stay was an inspiring ex- 
perience. More than ever I felt 
the importance of helping more 
villages to follow the lead of little 
“Rocky Mountain Place.”—Dor- 
othy A. Hare, Swatow, China. 


A Whole Church Moves to India 


The Indian Church in Mandalay 
was flourishing. Most of its mem- 
bers were water-carriers who lived 
near the Arakan Pagoda in the 
southern part of the city. Suddenly 
these people found themselves 
without work. Buddhist priests 
had warned the Burman families 
that if they kept Indian water- 
carriers, they would be boycotted. 
The Burmans had to obey their 
priests. A few kept the Indian 
carriers, but refused to pay them. 
One church member was killed 
and several cut with dahs (big 
knives) or beaten with sticks. Our 
Burman Church organized a com- 
mittee to meet the situation. Con- 
tributions were received for feeding 
about 100 refugees. These people 
were taken care of for about two 
months, all the time with the hope 
that the trouble soon would end. 

Finally we made application to 
the Government to repatriate these 





Kindergarten children on the Ungkung field, South China 





Indians, but the needy cases in 
Rangoon were being cared for first, 
and we could not get any help. We 
began raising a relief fund to send 
100 back to India. We needed 
1,500 rupees. In response to urgent 
appeals the money kept coming in 
—a real answer to prayer. At one 
time 86 Indians left Mandalay for 
India, and later 14 more returned 
to the land of their birth. 

Ezra, their Indian pastor, proved 
his worth all through the times of 
strain. He cared for them like little 
children and loved them that way, 
also. Before they left, he brought 
to us the communion service, and 
at that time I realized that a whole 
church was moving out of our 
midst. Ezra went with his church 
members all the way to India. 
They did not know what they 
would find when they arrived, and 
work would be hard to get. 

Ezra has since written us of their 
safe arrival. He has visited their 
villages and they want him to re- 
main as their pastor. But he feels 
he has much work yet to do in 
Burma.— Marian Reifsneider, Man- 
dalay, Burma. 


Doll Festival in Japan 


Will you forget for a while the 
wars and the many ills troubling 
this old world of ours and over 
which our hearts are more than 
sad, and enter with the heart of a 
little child into the joys of the doll 
festival. The third day of the third 
month is the day in Japan for the 
little girls, as the fifth day of the 
fifth month is the day for boys. 
Our first party was for the grown 
people of Kuji. Several of the 
women said it was the first time 
they had ever seen a doll festival. 
It is hard to believe, but having 
always lived in this backward, 
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poverty-stricken district, they had 
never had the opportunity. People 
in cities can see the dolls in the 
shop windows, but country people 
do not even have this privilege. So 
you can imagine their pleasure. 
The next morning we brought 
the 30 kindergarten children over, 
and in the afternoon about 50 of 
the neighborhood children came for 


their first doll experience. To each. 


child we gave a little bag of cakes. 
That sounds simple but in reality it 
took much time and labor. Five of 
us worked till midnight making 
them. To give beauty and joy 
takes time and thought. 

Our last party was for the Sun- 
day school of about 100 children. 
When we served them, we told 
them to eat, but not a child opened 
his bag. They all wanted to take 
them home to show the rest of the 
family and share the few little 
cakes with them.—Thomasine AI- 
len, Kuji, Japan. 


Come Over and Help Us! 


I have just returned from 30 
days of itinerating, living in noise 
and filth, in the center of African 
villages. Many days we traveled 
six and seven hours, holding serv- 
ices in the villages through which 
we passed. My faithful kipoy men 
were feet for me and we led the 
caravan of 15 carriers, camp bed, 
food, personal luggage, and other 
necessities. Village children carried 
water and wood for us, and the na- 
tive Christians cooked food for my 
carriers. In each village I examined 
the school children, and the most 
advanced ones I registered for our 
central school. 

My itinerary took me to the 
extreme south of our field to the 
wild Balua tribe, a very supersti- 
tious and backward people. The 
women have a peculiar style of hair 
dress, braiding the hair high on the 
head, after soaking it with oil, red 
clay and a black paste. They let 
the oily strands of hair hang down 





Students in India, starting out to visit the native villages 


around the neck. When the chil- 
dren reach boyhood and girlhood, 
they are initiated into the tribe 
with ceremonies and fetishes. Please 
pray for the Baluas. 

In one village an old, white- 
haired man came to me and said, 
“You are my mother. Won’t you 
give me a grain of salt?” I gave 
him some salt and he was as thrilled 
as a child with a bag of candy. 

It has been a lonely trip, but 
God gave me friends among His 
black children to assuage the lone- 
liness. An old woman came and sat 
at my door to visit. She brought an 
egg as a gift. A little girl with 
basket of sweet potatoes from her 
garden came and said, “I am glad 
that you have come, Mama.” 
Some little children have walked 
miles to greet me and to give me 
a basket of wild pineapples. A 
group of young boys came to talk 
about the Christian life. They have 
backslidden and long to return to 
Christ. I went swimming with the 
young village girls in several differ- 
ent places and we talked of the 
Christian way. 

Now I am back in Moanza. The 
day I returned we started at the 
first cockcrow to avoid the burning 
heat. Gradually the dawn came. 


My carriers seem to gain new en- 
ergy in the glory of the sunrise. We 
climbed and climbed until we 
seemed to be on top of the world. 
I stopped and looked out over the 
hills where hundreds of _ little 
African villages were nestled. My 
weariness left me and I burst into 
song: 

“‘Befcre the hills in order stood, 

Or earth received her frame; 

From everlasting Thou art God, 

To endless years the same. 

O, God, our Help in ages past, 

Our Hope in years to come; 

Be Thou our Guide while life shall last. 
And our eternal Home.” 


—Ruth E. Dickey, Moanza, Bel- 
gian Congo. 


Are You a Christian Steward ? 


“The fields are white unto har- 
vest, but the laborers are few . . .” 
In all parts of the world people are 
waiting for hope and cheer, for en- 
lightenment. We offer you im- 
mediate, challenging opportunities 
to work with us in building a more 
Christlike world. The women of 
the Orient and Africa turn to you 
for leadership and fellowship. Write 
at once for further information to 
Miss Janet S. McKay, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Public Library 





and Racial Understanding 


This is a day when every Chris- 
tian must feel that God is his only 
refuge; but God is love and only he 
who loveth dwelleth in God, as 
John tells us. “If a man say, I 
love God and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar; for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” (1 John 4:21). 

In the face of a world where 
suffering because of race hate and 
bitterness is as intense as at any 
time in world history, it behooves a 
Christian to consider his attitude 
toward his brother of another race. 
In this country racial misunder- 
standing is growing. Propaganda to 
create race hatred is abundant and 
insidious. In nothing should a 
Christian be more different from 
his neighbor than in the attitude of 
love. 

There are many ways for such 
understanding. One of them is 
illustrated in the following article 
by Belle Chapman Morrill: 

“How best to preach racial 
understanding from a public li- 
brary pulpit, was my problem 
when I gave up teaching to be 
librarian in a small northern city. 
The community itself had few 
Negroes, most of whom were un- 
skilled workers who had _ been 
brought North during the World 
War steel boom. Attempts to make 
contacts with organizations doing 
race relations work in the two 
neighboring cities were unsuccess- 
ful, and I was forced to chart my 
own course. 

“The first opportunity came 
through the library book collection 





Marjorie Ball, new missionary at 
Emmanuel House 


itself. On the theory that the pub- 
lic library should unite rather than 
divide various community groups, 
books which showed race or re- 
ligious prejudice were quietly dis- 
carded. A collection of books on 
present day Negro achievement 
was started. This included recent 
biography, poetry by Negroes, 
and novels dealing with the almost 
unknown middle class ambitious 
Negroes. Children’s books with 
Negro characters were carefully 
checked as to illustrations as well 
as text, on account of the tendency 
to exaggerate negroid features to 
the ridiculous. That children do 
not need that type of humor has 
been shown by the way in which 
the lovable Rowena, Teena and Tot 
of Fannie Blumberg’s stories have 
replaced Little Black Sambo in 
popularity. 





“Exhibits of Negro books and 
clippings about gifted Negro chil- 
dren, artists, athletes, and others, 
have been arranged each year for 
the week of Lincoln’s birthday, and 
at other special times, such as the 
death of Richard Harrison, the 
kindly ‘Lawd’ of Green Pastures. 
Through the coéperation of a 
broad-minded teacher, help has 
been given each year to the high 
school sociology classes in their 
study of the Negro. At first this 
consisted entirely of loan of the li- 
brarian’s personal collection of 
clippings and Negro magazines. 
More recently the interest of the 
class has become a legitimate rea- 
son for buying more books on the 
Negro for the public library itself. 

“Book reviews have frequently 
been met by talks on Negro litera- 
ture, or the review of some out- 
standing book by a Negro author. 
The most popular of these has 
been the late James Weldon 
Johnson’s Along This Way, which 
Carl Van Doren called, ‘a book 
any man might be proud to have 
written about a life which any 
man might be proud to have lived.’ 
At some programs the Junior 
Department has sung spirituals. 

“A few weeks ago there came an 
opportunity to codperate with one 
of the women’s clubs which had 
undertaken the task of raising 
funds for the local colored church, 
which had lost its property by 
foreclosure of the mortgage. The 
most important phase of this was 
backing up those committee mem- 
bers who were against segregation 
in the benefit programs to be given. 
Perhaps the time has come when 
not merely education but some 
real work in race relations may be 
done in our city.” 
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Kindergarten children at Emman- 
uel House 


Marjorie Ball and Emmanuel 
House 


Miss Marjorie Ball, a new ap- 
pointee of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, has 
won already a large place for her- 
self at Emmanuel House in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where she has served as 
children’s worker during the past 
two years. Since September first, 
Miss Ball has been in charge of 
work with women and girls. 

During her first year in the State 
Teachers’ College at Fairmont, W. 
Va., she became active in church 
work and the next year was bap- 
tized in the First Baptist Church 
of Fairmont. A feeling of respon- 
sibility for the unchurched people 
in her home community prompted 
the desire to give her life in Chris- 
tian service—wherever it might lie. 
After graduating from the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in 
1937, she spent the summer at 
Weirton Christian Center, Weir- 
ton, W. Va. This experience con- 
vinced her that Christian center 
work should be her field of service. 

Emmanuel House is a mon- 
ument to the vision and mis- 
sionary endeavor of a group of 
young people in Emmanuel Bap- 


tist Church. When the church was 
planning for a new house of wor- 
ship the young people were given 
the privilege of raising the money 
to build two spires. For two years, 
however, they had been conducting 
a mission in a rented store build- 
ing in the neighborhood of their 
church. Now the inspiration came 
to use the money, which they might 
raise, for building a Christian com- 
munity house instead of placing 
spires on the new church. So in 
1895, Emmanuel House, a substan- 
tial brick building, was erected at 
131 Steuben Street, where ever 
since it has pointed men to God 
through many forms of Christian 
service including a nursery school, 
clinics, gymnasium, clubs and 
classes for all ages, Sunday school, 
young people’s society, and Italian 
church services. As a result of the 
work of this center a number of 
talented young people are prepar- 
ing for work on mission fields. 
Miss Ball writes that in all the 
work at Emmanuel House a de- 
cided emphasis is being placed on 
personal evangelism. The church 
vacation school has helped to lay 
this solid foundation for the work. 
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The theme for the past summer 
was “Christian Boys and Girls 
Building the World of Tomorrow.” 
Special stress was laid on personal 
relationships to those with whom 
we come in contact each day, as 
well as with the boys and girls of 
Alaska, China, Japan, and other 
distant lands. 

Each morning the missionaries 
and volunteer workers spent fifteen 
minutes together in quiet medita- 
tion and prayer before going to 
their groups. One of the mothers 
who helped in the school said re- 
cently: “I have missed the quiet 
time in the chapel more than I can 
say—it meant much to me.” 

The minister, the missionaries, 
and a small group of the Italian 
people met in the chapel this fall to 
dedicate themselves and their work 
to the privilege of bringing others 
to know and love the Christ. 


Death of Mrs. K. S. Westfall 


Just as this issue went to press 
there came a telegram announcing 
the death of Mrs. K. S. Westfall 
on October 9th at Hollywood, Cal. 
A tribute to her long service will 
appear in the next issue. 





Baby clinic at Emmanuel House, served by volunteer nurses and doctors 
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No. 33—Gospel Preparation 
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10. 
11. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


Across 


. “he shall . . . the way before 


me.” 


. “and the Lord, whom... 


seek.” 
“‘whereby ye are... unto 

the day of redemption.” 
First word of the Massachu- 

setts motto; seen (anag.). 
“T am come to great . . 


” 


Frankness. 

“one crying in... wilder- 
ness.” 

“and how can we know the 
ae a 

“baptized . . . John in Jor- 
dan.” 

Bird. 21. Portuguese coins. 


“upon the . . . of the rock.” 

Pineapple; Anna (anag.). 

Relationship of Rachel to Re- 
bekah. 

“he saw . . . heavens open.” 

“behold, he shall come, saith 


28. 


32. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
42. 


44. 


46. 
48. 
50. 
51. 


*“*. . . straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.” 

Speaks. 

Judge of Israel: a bend (anag.). 


“in whomI . . . well pleased.” 

‘a... caught in a thicket.” 

Adorned. 

“‘suddenly come to . . . tem- 
ple.” 

“‘we will walk in his . . .” 

Mental image. 

“For my yoke is... , and 
my burden is light.” 

“coming... out of the 
water.” 

“the treacherous . . .” 


99 


“fora door of... 
Type measure. 
“the crooked shall be made 


%9 
. 


Our Text from Mark is 1, 7, 16, 


17, 


1. 
2. 


18, 26, 27, 28, 38, 39, and 51. 
Down 


Footlike part. 
Woolen stuff. 
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10. 
15. 
20. 
22. 
. Unite firmly. 
27. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


37. 


38. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
45. 


47. 
48. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


. Disciple of Christ. 

. American humorist. 

. Inclosed. 

. Japanese coin. 

. The witch that Saul consulted 


lived here; drone (anag.). 


. “And ... begat Kish.” 1 
Chron. 8:33. 
Cutting. 12. Long seat. 
Ever. 17. River dams. 
A minor prophet. 
Monstrous. 


Meadows. 

Mother of Jabal and Jubal. 

Table sauce. 

Compass point. 

‘And others had . . . of cruel 
mockings and scourgings” 
(pl.). 

“Doth the wild ass .. . 
he hath grass?” 

“there ... until ye depart 
from that place.” 

Goddess of harvest (Rom. 
Relig.). 

Mythological Babylonian deity 

“ye have made it a... of 
thieves.” 

“Do ye not therefore... , 
because ye know not the 
scriptures.” 

King, and ancestor of Christ. 
“but I will not with ink and 
. write unto thee.” 

English translation. 

His Highness. 


when 


. Part of the Bible. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorxLp WindE GUILD 
THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 


THE RoyaL AMBASSADORS 











An Innovation 


For the first time the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education is 
planning to release a list of addi- 
tional books which may count on 
the reading program for 1939-40. 
This will be called “A Christmas 
Edition,” and will be available late 
in November. We hope to include 
some books which have come out 
during the summer, and some that 
are particularly valuable for read- 
ing in the Christmas season. This 
will be free and may be obtained 
through the Department or the 
State Secretaries of Missionary 
Education. 


Missionary Education Projects 


After conference with Baptists 
across the country we have de- 
cided to prepare material on “ Proj- 
ects in Missionary Education” in 
a somewhat abbreviated form, and 
to provide it without cost instead 
of charging 10 cents as was an- 
nounced earlier in the year. It 


should be available at the Depart- | 


ment in November. 


A Sample Project in Extension 
Library Service 

When a large church in a com- 
munity has a library, it is likely 
that only a portion of the books are 
in use at any one time. Extension 
service through fellowship with 
smaller churches or outlying churches 
with a view to developing the Mis- 
sionary Reading Program of these 
churches may be a most effective 
project. If there are individuals 
who are not accessible to church 
libraries or missionary literature, 
a committee for dissemination of 
these materials and periodic visits 


for conference and discussion of 
missionary work may prove to have 
great value and develop into a vital 
missionary education project. 

Another method of developing 
the missionary education project 
from the use of books follows: Each 
family in a church or community 
purchases one book and after read- 
ing it passes it to another family. 
A committee may be appointed to 
keep a list of the books and to see 
that the books are distributed 
regularly. Discussion groups based 
upon the reading might be devel- 
oped. Thus, the missionary edu- 
cation angle would be brought out. 
When the library has grown suf- 
ficiently, books might be lent to 
groups outside of the particular 
circle originally interested in the 
project. This has been tried and 
found to be most effective. 


The Missionary Reading 
Program 


For talks use maps and enlarge 
upon the magnitude of our task. 





a ae 
Miss Dorothy A. Stevens who suc- 
ceeded Dr. William A. Hill as 
Secretary of Missionary Education. 
See page 496 in October issue 


If you have the books, run 
streamers from them to the coun- 
tries which they represent on the 
map, or run streamers from places 
on the map to titles which might 
be placed at one side. All of the 
books on Madras and India would 
naturally tie into the Indian Penin- 
sula; Kagawa’s book, to Japan: 
ete. 

In keeping a record of books, a 
map might be used for your poster. 
Names of readers appearing at the 
side of the map might have stream- 
ers extending to the sections of the 
map concerning which the folk 
have read. 


A School of Missions 


Rev. Lee J. Beynon, Pastor of 
the Calvary Baptist Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has sent a résumé 
of a school of missions held in his 
church on the theme, “The Ameri- 
can City and Its Church.” The 
sessions were conducted on five 
Thursday evenings with the closing 
session on Sunday evening. Dinner 
was served at 6:30 p.m. and the 
classes were held from 7:15 to 8:05, 
followed by an assembly period 
from 8:15 to 9:00. The assembly 
consisted of a brief devotional pe- 
riod led by the pastor and an address 
correlated with the general theme 
given by an outside speaker. At the 
last session a tea and social hour at 
six o’clock took the place of the din- 
ner and was followed by classes and 
an evening church service. The wor- 
ship service preceding the address 
centered around a beautiful illu- 
minated painting of “Christ and 
the Rich Young Ruler.” The 
closing address presented the chal- 
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lenge of the church’s task. Total 
attendance at classes was 434. One 
valuable outcome of this school 
was the attempt of the people to 
apply their study to the needs of 
the community at large. A general 
committee representing the three 


classes initiated a series of com- 
munity evening parties and pro- 
grams under the auspices of various 
organizations of the church, “and 
real interest in and a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward our community 
is constantly growing.” 

















ROYAL AMBASSADORS 
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Marching to dinner in the new dining hall at Ocean Park 


New Royal Ambassador Chapters 


CHAPTER 


Captain Luke Bickel First 
Adoniram Judson First 
Judson Temple 
David Livingstone First 
Livingstone First 
Adoniram Judson First 

Paul Judson Morris First 

Gen. Nelson Miles First 

Rice First 
Wilfred T. Grenfell Allendale 
Livingstone First 
Buker Essex St. Union 
Roger Williams Argentine 
Olive King Hill 
David Livingstone Summer Assembly 
James Gilmour First 
Wilfred T. Grenfell Immanuel 
Ion Keith-Falconer First 
Morehouse New Salem 
Adoniram Judson First 

Leo Spring Orion 

J. M. Peck First 


CHURCH 


CITY 
Oelwein, Iowa 
Hamburg, Iowa 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Sedro Woolley, Wash. 
Bellevue, Ohio 
Manistique, Mich. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Westminster, Mass. 
Miles City, Mont. 
Allendale, R. I. 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Cascadia, Ore. 
Athena, Ore. 
Wauwau, Wis. 
Webster City, Iowa 
East St. Louis, IIl. 
Fort Lupton, Colo. 
Orion, Ill. 

Salida, Colo. 
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Books for Boys 


There are some very interesting 
books on the “ National Missionary 
Reading Program” for the Royal 
Ambassador boys. Among them: 

Cry Dance, by Coe Hayne. A 
novel about the Mono Indians of 
California. $2. 

Tue Story or CuunG MEI, by 
C. R. Shepherd. An authentic his- 
tory of a home for Chinese boys. $2. 

THe ResirtH OF VENKATA 
Reppi, by Pearl D. Longley. A 
novel of life in India. $2.50. 

These books on our Baptist work 
may be obtained at the nearest 
branch of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


Boy Scouts and Royal 
Ambassadors 
Their respective programs con- 
tain these things in common: 

1. Both proclaim the ideal of the 

brotherhood of boys of all lands. 

2. Each places strong emphasis upon 

the religious motive and personal 
religion. 

3. Each program is built primarily on 

the interests of boys. 

4. The welfare of the intermediate 
boy is the common objective, and 
the twelfth year lower age limit for 
membership applies to both. 

5. The Royal Ambassadors have a 
definite religious and world-friend- 
ship program designed to train the 
boys in denominational activities 
and projects, which carries into 
effect the plan of the Boy Scouts 
of America for a Standard Church 
Troop. 

6. Both emphasize codperative rather 

than competitive relationships. 

. Each calls for an advisory com- 
mittee of the local church, com- 
posed of three or more persons. 

8. Merit awards for special achieve- 

ment are included in both. 

9. The ultimate object of each pro- 
gram is to build patriotic, God- 


~ 


fearing men, who will loyally sup- 
port the Institutions of Religion. 

10. General activities of the Boy 
Scouts become, on this codperative 
plan, the general activities of the 
Royal Ambassadors. 
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Dear Girls of the Guild: 

On the fly-leaf of the play, “The 
Servant in the House,” appears the 
quotation, “The hunger for broth- 
erhood lies at the bottom of the 
unrest of the present world.” It is 
an arresting statement. That was 
written many years before this 
present troubled world in which 
you and [I live. Is there hunger for 
it now among men and nations? 
Isn’t brotherhood basic, expressing 
itself in different ways at different 
times? Hunger for understanding, 
for sympathy with needs, for shar- 
ing when want appears, hunger 
for confidence, loyalty and respect? 
Deep down under the present con- 
fusion the brute force, the arro- 
gance, the frustration and suffering 
lies the longing, often unconscious, 
for something better like good-will, 
fellowship, brotherhood. 

Into a world of unrest and crisis 
came a youth swinging down Ju- 
dea’s hills with a new pattern for 
living on his lips; bringing into the 
simple acts of every day living a 
new spirit; making of high and 
low, rich and poor a brother be- 
loved. The critical days in which 
he lived were frought with violence 
and took his life. But the standards 
for which he stood, the spirit which 
he revealed, the gospel which he 
proclaimed, still stand as the high- 
est good that man can know. From 
his day to now when men have 
accepted them the hunger for 
brotherhood is satisfied. 

One day this fall just as the office 
was closing, I looked up from my 
desk to the window where the sun- 
light still lingered and the sky was 
blue, I turned to the opposite win- 
dows and was startled, for the sky 
was an angry, inky black, as dark 
as midnight. The storm rolled over 


our building in sudden fury, eating 
up the blue sky inch by inch. But 
in the darkness that settled every- 
where shafts of powerful lightning 
played in and out of the fuming 
clouds and in the tall buildings all 
about the tiny man-made lights 
began to glow at every window. 

How like our world it seemed. 
War clouds gathering and breaking 
—but an Almighty God still there, 
and men who have discovered his 
way lifting their lights to break the 
gloom. 

I remember so well the beautiful 
day in Berlin when the German 
women took the “foreigners” of 
the Baptist World Alliance in 
busses out to the lovely home 
where their lived. 
Unmistakably genuine was the wel- 
come extended by these workers as 
they greeted us along the path out 
to the tree-shaded garden where 
we sat down to refreshments of 
kuchen and coffee. I found myself 
at a table with German-speaking 
Swiss delegates and somehow we 
found the way to talk to one an- 
other, for spirit and_ fellowship 
know a language all their own. 
Greetings from the women of many 
nations were spontaneously given 
and thrillingly received. I shall not 
soon forget the address of our pre- 
siding German hostess, Mrs. Giesel- 
busch, when she said something 
like this, ““We are gathered from 
over the world in this fellowship of 
Christian women and we may not 
see each other on this earth again, 
but because of the faith we have, 
we have a bond between us and 
we shall gather one day in the 
Master’s home.” Something other 
than sunshine filled that Berlin 
garden that August day, something 
that is imperishable, that lives now 


deaconnesses 
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in spite of the unrest. How often 
I have been conscious of it, in the 
face of a parish priest in Notre 
Dame Cathedral, in the bearing of 
the men and women of Oberammer- 
gau, in the service of a Japanese 
nurse in Seattle, in the playing of 
hymns in an isolated church serv- 
ice by a Bacone College graduate 
—in the devoted service of a Guild 
chapter. 

There it is, that thread of broth- 
erhood linking men and women ina 
fellowship greater than race or 
clime. To strengthen that fellow- 
ship until it fills the hunger of 
men’s hearts and _ satisfies the 
yearning heart of God—there lies 
the solution of the ills of our world 
—there lies the task the young 
Christ left to all who love him. 

Can Christian young people hear 
the call to that task at this hour? 
Presently a new Baptist Youth 
Council will come to consciousness. 
Will it sense the depth of the heart 
hunger of our world? Will it take 
the extending of Christian broth- 
erhood as its highest claim for un- 
ity and for its life? On that decision 
rests some of the peace of the world 
and fellowship with Him we claim 
as Master of our lives. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Las Hepp 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Real Guild Girls 


The chapter at Big Rapids, 
Michigan, has experienced fine 
fellowship in its membership. Ruth 
and Eloise Everette are two of the 
members. They are top students at 
school, are members of the church, 
active in W.W.G., B.Y.P.U., and 
in the choir. Best of all, they have 
dedicated their lives to any Chris- 
tian service which the Lord has for 
them. Their pastor says, “I proph- 
esy a fruitful ministry for them.” 
Christian fellowship is more than a 
phrase to this chapter. 
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Ruth and Eloise Everette 


On The Air 


Not up in the air but on the air! 
The chapter at Virginia, Minne- 
sota, has 20 active members and 
that really means active. Besides 
their full program of Guild work 
they constitute the choir and have 
given several musical programs 
and pageants. After their picture 
was taken they returned to the 
church and made 200 gauze dress- 
ings for their White Cross quota. 
Last Guild Vesper Day they car- 
ried on a fifteen-minute broadcast 
over the radio, and plan for other 
services “on the air.” Their con- 
sciousness of Guild fellowship must 
have been heightened by these 
experiences! 


Under the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree the Illinois Guild Girls 
Stand 


And here they sang eight prize 
winning songs in the Illinois con- 
test for new Guild songs. The prizes 
were awarded at the State House 
Party at Camp Lake, Bloomington. 
One of them is given here sung to 
the tune of “Let the Lower Lights 
be Burning.” 

Mindful of the many millions 

Who in darkness dwell today 

Knowing not that Christ the Saviour 

Sheds His Light along the way 

Chorus: 

Pledge ye then, ye loyal Guild girls 

Of your money, prayer and time, 

That to those who dwell in darkness 

Christ the Light of Life may shine. 


Prizes for program books and 
projects, and many certificates and 
seals for Star and Honor chapters 
were also given out. In addition 
to the excitement of annual award 
announcements, the 150 girls at 
the house party enjoyed campfire 
fun, conferences on all phases of 
Guild work, four splendid mission- 
ary addresses and perfect weather! 

Mrs. Pauline Meador Stalker 
brought a message from Buma. 
Miss Helen Schmitz spoke of her 
work as field secretary of Christian 
Centers through the Middle West. 
Both entered gladly into all the 
house party activities. Over $70 
worth of books and materials was 
sold. Mrs. H. W. Colson, Women’s 
White Cross chairman for Illinois, 
presented the challenge of White 
Cross. 

The Illinois Guild girls held a 
get-together on October 16, the 
night before the Illinois Baptist 
Convention opened, in Carbondale. 


High Lights of a Rally 


In August the Northern Associa- 
tion of Iowa held an unusually fine 
rally at Webster City. There were 
two high lights: one was the fine 
exhibit which was almost a minia- 


-_ 
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ture World’s Fair, and the other 
was the Hawaiian tea. 

In the exhibit room one table 
was given over to the display of 
missionary literature and study 
books, together with literature and 
Year Books from the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School. 

Arranged on one side of the room 
were children’s dresses, made or 
bought by members of the Rhoda 
and Rebecca Guild to be sent to 
the sales house of the Mather 
School, Beaufort, South Carolina. 

Probably no single feature of the 
rally contributed more in the way 
of visual education than the ex- 
amples of art and curios from the 
far corners of the world. The ma- 
terials were furnished by local 
people. One large display was pro- 
vided by a Methodist missionary 
in India. A large tray held jewelry 
set with pearls and gems from 
India. Manual labor takes on new 
dignity when one recalls that the 
Indian architect was a sculptor, a 
founder, a goldsmith, and for the 
greater part of his life a manual 
laborer. The beautiful tapestries 
displayed, called to mind the his- 
tories thus preserved when no other 
means were possible, and the al- 





Virginia, Minn., Guilders who broadcast their Vesper Day services 
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The Illinois State House party, under the Spreading Chestnut Tree at Camp Lake, Bloomington 


most incredible pains taken to see 
that materials and workmanship 
were the best. A thing of beauty 
in the Indian collection was a 
lighted miniature model] of the 
Taj Mahal. Dolls showing varying 
dress of men, women and children 
of different professions and lan- 
guage groups were on one table, 
as were also a spun glass tray from 
Venice and doilies made by widows 
of India. In another collection were 
noticed a pigeon blood vase, cash- 
mere coat embroidered by men of 
India, and a placque of Chinese 
bronze. Among African things were 
a wedding ring weighing 8 pounds 
and a large wooden comb which 
excited much interest. From Rus- 
sia, Palestine, Arabia, Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran, Switzerland and other 
lands have come articles which are 
expressions of skill, ingenuity and 
the art of great civilizations. 

The Hawaiian tea given at the 
close of the afternoon session was 
sponsored by the Rhoda and Re- 
becca Guild, the recently orga- 
nized group of more than 30 young 
women in college, business and 
professions and young matrons and 
mothers. The tea room had been 
resolved into a veritable garden of 
fragrance and beauty. In keeping 
with the unique Hawaiian cus- 


tom, one of the Guild girls wearing 
a grass skirt, lei and head dress, 
presented each guest with one of 
the many colored leis. A welcome 
was given by the president. 

Two members of the Women’s 
Missionary Society presided over 
the tea table, while members of the 
Guild assisted in serving. Blossoms 
of deep blue hues formed a back- 
ground for the stringed quartette 
of Guild girls with accompanist 
and the flute and Hawaiian guitar 
which furnished special numbers. 
The deepening shadows with the 
lure of light from many white 
candles completed the gracious set- 
ting, while the strains of “Aloha” 
furnished a fitting climax to a most 
delightful and successful rally. 


Preparation Counts 


The Lydia Ann Guild of At- 
wood, Ill., have the first Friday 
night in the month as their regular 
meeting night. Each girl knows 
just what is expected from her, as 
she has been presented a booklet 
carefully planned by a program 
committee which informs each girl 
who is leader of the lesson and 
devotions, who is hostess, recrea- 
tional leader, and who is responsi- 
ble for giving the report of the 
Guild column from Missions. 


The “Special Gift’ was ob- 
tained this year by each girl giving 
whatever she felt she could give. 
Each little donation was dropped 
into a barrel bank which the treas- 
urer has with her at each meeting, 
and which the girls call their 
‘missionary barrel.” 

The Lydia Ann Guild is one 
Guild in the Okom Valley Larger 
Parish. The Guilds of this larger 
parish meet together each year for 
the Vesper Services in December. 
The offering taken at last year’s 
Vesper Service was presented to 
the China Relief Fund. These 
Guilds also meet together at least 
once during the summer. 


Thanks to Everyone 


So many thoughtful messages of 
cheer have come to me from chap- 
ters, secretaries and individuals, 
that I want to express on these 
pages the deep appreciation [ feel 
for all this upholding during the 
days when I had to be laid aside. 
Your thoughts and prayers con- 
tributed I know, to the rapid return 
to health and much indeed to the 
recovery of spirit. I hope the in- 
creasing service of the new year 
may bear more adequately my 
gratitude to all the World Wide 
Guild.—Elsie P. Kappen. 
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Children’s World Crusade 














Hello Boys and Girls: 

How have you all been since our 
trip to the World’s Fair last month? 
Happy and smiling, I know, with 
your heads packed full of arith- 
metic problems, spelling rules, and 
new stories that you have been 
learning since school began. And 
your pockets are bursting with 
horse-chestnuts and acorns, I’m 
sure. I'd like to go shuffling through 
the piles of fallen leaves with each 
of you and have you show me all 
the exciting places near your home. 

But all I can do is to sit in my 
office and wish and think about 
you. You know I am a brand new 
secretary, so new that my office is 
not ready for me yet. In the mean- 
time I am pretty lucky, for I am 
working in a great big borrowed 
office—way up on the 21st floor of 
our building in New York City. 
Whenever I look out of my four 
huge windows, I see great giant 
skyscrapers. A few roofs come be- 
low my windows but most of the 
buildings tower way up above my 
office. Even here on the 21st floor, 
I have to crane my neck to see the 
tops of many buildings. When you 
get up close to these buildings you 
see the queerest things. Gay little 
red, yellow, blue and green tiles 
shout out a cheery greeting to me 
from under the tip-top windows of 
the building across the street. On 
the roof next to that, 60 stone men 
stand with folded arms looking 
wisely over the roof and down into 
the busy streets. Over the highest 
windows in the Empire State 
Building gleaming ornaments,which 
look like silver sea-shells, shine in 
the sun. It sort of took my breath 
away when I came into my high 
office and discovered all these 
things I had not dreamed of as I 


walked past the buildings on the 
street. Maybe the architects planned 
these decorations for people just 
like me who work all day in an 
office. They knew I would seldom 
see trees, flowers or grass, and they 
wanted me to have something 
lovely to look at. 

Then I see from my office win- 
dows—thousands upon thousands 
of them. If I stopped to count all 
the windows I should never finish 
my letter. Inside many of these 
windows people are moving around 
—TI can see them. Some girls are 
building green pyramids as they 
pack and stack boxes of clothing. 
In another window a woman seems 
to be continually ironing. Next to 
her a woman stitches all day with a 
machine. A group of girls are gluing 
together pieces of rubber. Hundreds 
of girls keep hundreds of type- 
writers buzzing. I wonder what it 
all means—what these people are 
really doing. Sometimes I want to 
fly out of my window into the 
open window across the way to 
find the answer to my questions. 
These people live so near. Every 
day when I come to my office I see 
them working at the same job. 
Perhaps this morning in the sub- 
way jam I rubbed elbows with the 
woman who stands in the window 
ironing. We may ride in the same 
subway car morning and night, 
yet we never recognize each other. 
Windows upon windows, all around 
me, and yet so little chance to look 
in and know my neighbors. 

Did you know that our Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade provides us 
with a kind of magic windows— 
windows which we can really see 
through—into countries far away, 
into Japan, India, China, Alaska, 
the Philippines and many others. 
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Right now the Heralds are study- 
ing a book called Windows into 
Alaska. And the Crusaders are 
reading about life Under the North 
Star. Through these windows of 
study we can see into the homes, 
the schools, the play, and the very 
hearts of the boys and girls in 
Alaska. I hope you are getting 
acquainted with some of the 
charming children who live in the 
cozy cottages at Kodiak. 

Have you discovered that each of 
us have a great many windows like 
the skyscrapers in New York? 
Every time we become interested in 
something like learning to skate, 
playing a violin, a new friend, we 
open our window to these interests 
and make the skating, the violin, 
the friend, a part of our life forever. 
I am hoping that during the year 
you will get to know the Crow 
Indian boys and girls, the children 
in Alaska, in Japan, and in India, 
so well that you will always have 
one window open to them. 

How Id like to pop my head in 
your window these November days 
as you get ready for Thanksgiving! 
I can picture you cutting up raisins, 
pitting dates, and cracking nuts to 
help mother prepare for the great 
feast. I can smell the spicy mince- 
pies, the freshly crushed apple 
cider, and the browning turkey. 
Perhaps some of you are going to 
grandmother’s and are planning 
how to pack your suitcase. 

Let us not forget before we say 
our Thanksgiving grace to look 
into some windows around the 
world. Let us look into the hearts 
of lonesome English and French 
children who have been separated 
from their mothers and taken out 
into the country where there is less 
danger from air raids. Let us think 
of the little German children whose 
daddies are away from home fight- 
ing, the sad Polish boys and girls 
whose homes have been wrecked, 
and the hungry-eyed Chinese ba- 
bies. Let us look into the hearts of 
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boys and girls in our town who are 
hungry or ill or homeless, even on 
Thanksgiving Day. Then when we 
say our Thanksgiving prayer shall 
we ask God to keep the windows of 
our hearts always open to children 
the world around, who have not 
the joy, who have not the love, 
who have not the peace that is 
ours. 
Your new friend, 
Emity F. Bercen. 
152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


**A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them’”’ 


Dear Crusade Leaders Everywhere: 


This has been my first oppor- 
tunity to greet you all together, 
State Secretaries, Association Sec- 
retaries, and local leaders. Every 
day during these first few weeks 
the mail has brought words of 
welcome from many of you. How 
I have appreciated these greetings! 
As I set out in my new responsi- 
bilities, it is most reassuring to dis- 
cover a group of sincere friends 
waiting to extend their good wishes 
and eager to enlist their coopera- 
tion in all my plans. Will each of 
you consider this a personal tribute 
to your friendship, your enthusiasm, 
and your true spirit. 

In these dark days of hatred and 
war we should count it a high 
privilege to be working with chil- 
dren, whose outlook is always 
fresh and whose philosophy always 
courageous. Yet our very privilege 
becomes a solemn duty when we 
realize the responsibility this privi- 
lege involves. Our boys and girls are 
living in a world where race preju- 
dice and selfish nationalism are 
omnipresent. These boys and girls 
are growing quickly. Their habits 
of thinking, their prejudices, their 
attitudes are being formed. Their 
future thinking is being colored 
daily by what they see and hear at 
home, in school, on the streets, in 
newspapers. Children are quick to 
catch implications and prejudices 





from the speech and actions of 
their leaders. Often our discourage- 
ment over war, our prejudices 
against belligerent nations, our 
lack of faith in the good life, creep 
unconsciously into our speech. 
Before we are ready to assume our 
leadership among children, we 
must purge our own souls. 

And where dowe go for guidance? 
To the little child himself. A child 
has a keen sense of justice and often 
sees truth instinctively; he has 
little race or color prejudice; and he 
naturally responds to whatever is 
beautiful or lovely in life. Only 
when he meets cruelty, misunder- 
standing, and failure does he put 
up a defense of lying, domination, 
and discrimination. And when he 
hears grown-ups denounce a na- 
tion wholesale and deride the hopes 
for peace, he quickly imitates these 
attitudes, believing them essential 
to his adult equipment. It is tragic 
to realize that children with these 
wonderful capacities for creative 
living may have their sense of 
justice, their love, and their under- 
standing blighted by prejudice and 
propaganda from adults. 
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So let us put ourselves in tune 
with our children. See them grasp 
at every wisp of beauty; hear them 
compromising in their play; watch 
them follow truth in earnest. Let us 
play with them, feel with them, 
seek truth with them, and worship 
with them in their own spirit of 
courage and sincerity. Only after 
we have purged our own souls 
should we begin to share with 
children the results of our superior 
experience, learning, and living. 

Although war has darkened the 
prospect of world brotherhood in 
the immediate future, it has height- 
ened our realization of the need 
for understanding and cooperation 
among nations. Let us remember 
that it is our high privilege and 
solemn duty to form healthy atti- 
tudes in the boys and girls who will 
take up the task of peace and 
brotherhood where we have failed. 

Most cordially, 


Emity F. Brercen. 


Available Background Material 
on Kodiak Homes and the 
Crow Indians 


Kop1ak. Small pamphlet with 
excellent pictures. Published by 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 5¢ per copy. 

Missions. October, 1938, page 
496. Describes new buildings and 
farm equipment at Kodiak. 

Missions. January, 1939, page 
49. Description of children in Miss 
Halstenrud’s cottage. 

Missions. May, 1937, page 270- 

72. Story of Miss Halstenrud’s 
shipwreck. 

Missions. February, 1939, pages 
92-93. Anniversary celebration given 
to Dr. and Mrs. Petzoldt by Crow 
Indians at Lodge Grass. 

OcrEAN TO OcEAN. 1938-9, pages 
125-131. Story of each cottage at 
Kodiak Mission and description 
of the children. 

OcEAN TO OcgEaNn. 1938-9, pages 
105-106. Story of Crow Indian 
Mission and pictures. 
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Cakes and Ade 

We had a pot-luck dinner on the 
last day of vacation school, to 
which the mothers were invited 
and also to the program which we 
had prepared for them. We had 
asked one poor little boy to bring 
two packages of Kool Ade for the 
lunch, whereupon he came bringing 
a big package, and as he handed it 
to me he said, “My dad gave me 
the money for the Kool Ade, and 
I had a quarter of my own and I 
didn’t know just what Id use it 
for, so I bought a cake for the 
picnic.” I was especially pleased 
that Michael had done that un- 
selfish act. We were short on cakes 
too, so his gift was very much ap- 
preciated by all. Michael’s gift 
made me think of a little boy of 
long ago, who gave his lunch of the 
loaves and the fishes, to be used to 
feed the multitude. (Michael is one 
of the Crow Indian boys we are 
learning to know this year.) 


Under the Dipper 


You have all looked for the pot 
of gold under the rainbow. I won- 
der if anyone ever found it. Have 
you ever looked up in the sky, 
searched out the great, huge 
giant’s dipper and tried to follow 
where it led? If you ever did, you 
would land way up in Alaska. 

Do you know that the Alaskan 
people feel so friendly towards the 
Big Dipper which looks down on 
them that they have put the Dip- 





Kodiak girls on a picnic 


per on their flag? The Alaskan 
flag looks just like a piece cut out 
of the night sky. The big North 
Star shines out from the right- 
hand corner and the seven Big 
Dipper stars fill up the rest of the 
sky. Of course the stars are a 
golden yellow on a beautiful blue 
background of sky. 


A Letter from Alaska 


Dear Friends: 

I came to the mission August 24, 
1931. I am 12 years old and in the 
fifth grade. I have a very nice 
teacher. Her name is Mrs. Ramsey. 
There are 60 children in school and 
3 teachers. 

When the mission burned we 
moved to Winch Dormitory. It was 
an old house, and we didn’t have 
any good furniture. We had far to 
walk to meals and we didn’t like it. 
One night it was so cold that we 
had to stay down where the boys 
lived. We had Sunday school in the 
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schoolhouse. I did not want to 
leave my friends, but now I like 
my new ones here. We lived in the 
bunk-house for six weeks. We were 
anxious to move to our new home. 
We had fun moving. It took us 4 
days to move. The first thing we 
did was to put up our beds. We 
have double bunks and a dresser 
and two wardrobes. There are 9 
rooms in our house. Our house is 
two stories high and has 42 win- 
dows. 

I like to live in our new home. 
Some Sundays we invite guests for 
dinner. On our birthday we invite 
our friends to a birthday party. 

We go to school from 9 o’clock 
until 3:30. There are 6 in my class. 
We share with our work in our 
home. We have 4-H Club work. I 
am making an apron. Mrs. Dunlap 
is our leader. 

Mr. Desch took us for a boat 
ride to Point Lagoon. We are glad 
we have people send us things. I 
have a church in Michigan. I] got a 
Bible from them and I have a pic- 
ture of them. I am going to put it in 
my album. The people come and 
get books and puzzles to use. The 
most we had in Friendship Hour is 
64. Miss Newbold is my Sunday 
school teacher. We get Sunday 
school papers and I like the stories. 
I wish you could visit us. 

Your friend, 
Mary Elizabeth Totemoff 
The Abbie Gunn Baker Cottage, 
Ouzinkie, Alaska. 





Swimming in summer and sawing ice in winter in the lake are just two of the activities at Kodiak 
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» THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 











Measuring Meetings 
By MarcGaretT Ho.iiey Tuck 


When Charles Reynolds Brown 

was Dean of the Divinity School 
of Yale University, he emphasized 
the significance of the sermon with 
an extraordinary _ illustration,* 
which we quote here because of the 
suggestion it holds for our Women’s 
Societies. 
“|. . Suppose,” 
“you are preaching for half an 
hour to only 200 people, which is a 
congregation of very modest size. 
Here you have consumed 100 hours 
of their time! You have taken a 
measure of time which in the mass 
amounts to more than 12 days of 
eight hours each for an individual. 
Have you that material in your 
sermon which is of such moment 
that it would warrant you in going 
to any one man or woman in that 
congregation and saying, ‘I would 
like to have two whole weeks of 
your time to impart to you certain 
values which I have here in this 
discourse’?”’ 

What might happen if we should 
put our Women’s Societies’ meet- 
ings to a similar test? 


he_ observes, 


Suppose, to take a little illustra- 


tion, a Society has a meeting only 
one hour long with only a dozen 
women present. There are con- 
sumed by that little meeting 12 
hours! One and a half eight-hour 
working days. Those 12 hours bid 
for time against claims of business, 
family, recreation, cultural devel- 
opment; against claims some of 
which are very worthy, others less 
worthy. 

Try multiplying the average 
attendance of your own Society’s 





* Charles Reynolds Brown, The Art of Preaching 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. Used 
by permission. 


meeting by the average length of 
the meeting. How many hours are 
you taking from your women in 
one meeting? And in the total 
meetings of the year? Is your own 
Society’s meeting worthy the time 
it asks? You know it ought to be, 
because the heart of its program 
deals with the world’s greatest 
needs, and with supplying the 
only adequate answer to the needs. 
Or is that the heart of your meet- 
ing? How much of your time is 
taken up with business that ought 
to be done in committees outside? 
How much of the program itself 
comes sharply to the main point of 
the missionary business? 


CONFIDENCE— 


tn the fulwhe 
sealer a Tyypy Tele! 


y provide against insecurity in old age 
and worry about the future is a sure way 
to help make the present enjoyable—even 
add years to your life. 


An Annuity Agreement of the American 
Bible Society is a very safe, practical way 
to ensure a steady income to meet your 
own needs or ease the burdens of others. 
The Annuitant has no coupons to keep 
track of, no accounting books or papers to 
care for. The check from the American 
Bible Society arrives at stated intervals; 
and for over 90 years, through eleven ma- 
jor and minor depressions, these checks 
have never failed. 
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It is estimated that 45 per cent 
of China is still untouched by 
Christian forces. In India a large 
number of Indian States have no 
missionary in residence, and further 
areas of two, three, and five mil- 
lion people are without effective 
Christian witness. In Europe and 
the Americas, out of a total popu- 
lation of about 800,000,000, there 
are 240,000,000 people claiming no 
connection with organized Chris- 
tianity. Other great areas of the 
world are without Christian wit- 
ness. (See The World Mission of the 
Church, Findings and Recommen- 
dations of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, Tambaram, Ma- 
dras, India, December 12th to 
29th, 1938, published by the 
International Missionary Council, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Price 50 cents. Pages 28-34, es- 





In addition to your comfort and free- 
dom from worry, you will realize you are 
helping to extend the important Bible 
ministry of the American Bible Society— 
through its ever widening distribution of 
God’s word throughout the world. 


“A Gift That Lives” is a little booklet 
which tells the advantages of the Annuity 
Agreement plan. Will you not let us send 
you this booklet? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





AN Suey cannes cquameeny camiins GUESSED. CSSA GANS SELENE GD, equ: eaetin- QQUDSUSGY Guime Gemmmaisy exeael- Gapeulind emmeir’ icsins “anual Gees: enpisiaes: penal 
INCOME 7 : ix “] 

| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York, N. Y. | 
l Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-28 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” l 
| Name___ = sa | 
: Address ey = 2 ___ Denomination____ can asad 7 
L City State J 
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pecially.) There is a challenge that 
is worth our asking 12 hours— 
hours beyond counting—to meet! 

We have the material, the mes- 
sage, of such moment that it war- 
rants every minute a Woman’s 
Society can ask. There is no ques- 
tion about that. The only questions 
are: (1) Are we putting that 
momentous material into our pro- 
gram meetings? (2) Are we giving 
sufficient study and prayer to the 
preparation of the program, so 
that our women can not but see 


Money Making Opportunity 








Popular household paper products, reasonably 
priced, sell quickly, make good profits and repeat. 
Samples of 10¢ Handy-Wacks Waxed Paper and 


many other fast selling articles —FREE. Write— 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 
SPARTA, MICHIGAN 


Love OR 





With WAR 


With PEACE 


for BROTHERHOOD. 


imperative. 






152 Madison Avenue 





HATE is filling the world 


With DESOLATION 
With DEATH!! 


Love will fill the world 


With ORDER 


The ministers of Jesus stand for LOVE, for unselfish SERVICE, 


They merit a better support and in retirement, at least FOOD, 
CLOTHING and SHELTER. The NEED of those in AGE is 


Dedicate one Communion Offering a year in your church. 
Send it direct to The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
marked ‘For the Fellowship Fund.” 


THE MINISTERS 
AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 


and feel their great unfinished 
evangelistic task? 


Behold how many thousands still are 


lying, 
Bound in the darksome prison house 
of sin, 
With none to tell them of the Savior’s 
dying, 
Or of the life He died for them to 
win. 
Publish glad tidings, 


Tidings of peace; 
Tidings of Jesus, 
Redemption and release. 





pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Ll. 





H 









With LIFE! 









° New York, N. Y. 
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A Woman Saint of Burma 


In the death of Daw Mya, on May 
18, 1939, Burma lost a great leader. 
Until last October she had been Presi- 
dent of the All Burma Woman’s Mis- 





Daw Mya 


sionary Society since its beginning. 
Through her deep consecration and 
Christian influence, as the wife of 
Saya Ah Syoo, pastor of the historic 
Baptist church at Moulmein, she has 
transformed many lives. Her own 
mother was baptized by Adoniram 
Judson himself. Through her untiring 
public service in many fields, notably, 
the W.C.T.U., which records her as a 
charter member in 1887, and _ the 
Moulmein Infant Welfare Society she 
won official recognition from the Gov- 
ernment. Without special training but 
with an overwhelming desire to serve, 
Daw Mya achieved results of lasting 
benefit to all peoples in her country. 
The All Burma Woman’s Missionary 
Society reflected her deep, radiant 
Christian faith. In 1932 when a gift 
of land and additional money for a 
new building for the Burman Woman’s 
Bible School, Insein, Burma, was sent 
by the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society through the 
generosity of the late Miss Mary 
Colgate, Daw Mya wrote in behalf of 
the women of Burma: “In this time of 
great economic depression all over the 
world we are especially grateful and 
amazed at the generosity of the women 
in America and humbled at this fresh 
evidence of God’s goodness to us. . . . 
We believe that our real appreciation 
can best be expressed in following the 
example you have given us of sacrifice 
and stewardship. It has inspired in our 
hearts a greater desire to spend and be 
spent in order to bring in His Kingdom 
here in Burma.” 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 


Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Contest Features 
Because the prize-winning year 
books are based on last year’s 
theme, this brief description will be 
limited to certain features, espe- 
cially recommended by the judges 
and usable at any time. 


As announced in the last issue of 


Missions, first prize was awarded 
to the Woman’s Society of First 
Baptist Church, Santa Ana, Cal. 
Said the judges: “Note the finan- 
cial plan, a model for the under- 
girding of all missionary endeavor. 
(See Missions, December, 1938, 
pages 634 and 635, for a description 
of this plan and a list of the pro- 
gram topics.) . . . The brief sum- 
mary of the secretary’s report is 
commendable because, though ears 
may have heard it, eyes reading it 
in the quiet of the home give to 
each reader a challenging and com- 
pelling vision of service... My 
Calling Report (with a space for 
each week of the year) and My 
Reading Points (for listing books 
read and points earned) surely 
would prove an inspiration to more 
earnest endeavor along both these 
lines.” Other pages are devoted 
to historical items, the present 
organization (officers, committees, 
etc.), Dates To Be Remembered (meet- 
ings other than those of the so- 
ciety), and Honor Roll (listing the 
members serving in other organi- 
zations—i.e., associational, state 
and national), Vista and Vision, a 
message from the president, bridges 
the old year and the new. 

Each program is listed in detail, 
with the date, the theme, an ap- 
propriate quotation, and the order 
of service. Two evening meetings 
are featured—one honoring the 


World Wide Guild and the Chil- 


dren’s World Crusade, and the 
other the young people of the 
church. The latter program pre- 
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sents the claims of Christian edu- 
cation. 

The opening program of the 
series was an original play giving 
a preview of the year’s topics. 

The society will send a copy of 
the year book upon receipt of 25 
cents. Write to Mrs. John P. 
Williams, 1233 S. Van Ness, Santa 
Ana, Cal. 





MUSIC 


of 
cathedral 
quality 


for the season of 
Christmas joy! 


%* Christmas, this year, will be more than 
ever a season of joy and of inspiration for 
your congregation if your services are en- 
riched by the glorious music of a new 
Hammond Organ. 

At a fraction of the cost you might ex- 
pect—from $1,500 to $1,700 if your 
church is of average size—a beautiful 
Hammond could be installed in time for 
Christmas. A small down payment would 
bring it about . . . and the experience of 


many of the 2500 churches which now use 
Hammonds is that for such a magnificent 
organ, the funds necessary to complete 
the long-term payments can be raised 
more easily than for any other purpose. 
Let us send you complete information; 
merely fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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NEW! A console pictured above, designed 
especially for churches—at the same low 
price. 


NEW! Reverberation Control—which now 
makes it possible for every church, regardless 
of size or type of construction, to have the 
ringing, full-toned music formerly heard only 
in the largest stone or brick structures. Be 
sure to hear the Hammond with Reverbera- 
tion Control before you decide on any organ! 


HAMMOND 
ORGAN 


A FITTING MEMORIAL GIFT 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Rev. T. J. Barksdale, Pastor of Calvary 
Baptist Church, Louisville, Kentucky, 
writes: 


“‘Our Hammond Organ has added greatly to 

our worship services. It has prompted a spirit 

of reverence among the members of the con- 

gregation and materially improved the service 
of praise.’”’ 


Hammond Instrument Co., 2900 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


Please send me full information about the complete new Hammond Organ 
with Reverberation Control, together with a list of churches using Hammonds. 


COCCCHCHPHO HSC CE OK OTERO BECHER EHEOOHECC OC 


CCPC CC CH HEC CCH BORE HHOHOHOHE HC CE OOOO EEE 


CLS RECOM EE OHO DEE CEEOHESESOHOCO MO OE 
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The title page of the year book 
which was awarded second prize 
states that “The Women’s Mission 
Circle of the Woodruff Place Bap- 
tist Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Crosses the Bridge of Exploration 
into India and The City.” 

The topics of the individual 
programs are indicated by acros- 
tics, thus: 


C—hallenges 
I—nefficiencies 


I—nformation 
N—ationalism 


D—epression T—endencies 
I—Ilumination Y—earnings 
A—ccounting 


The following paragraphs from 
the opening message are of especial 
interest: 


In a recent contest, the Tower 
Bridge, spanning the Sacramento 





‘= 


happiness.” 


Have 





Cheb 


“I count my many blessings,” one annui- 
tant writes, “‘and among them I name my 


Annuity Gift Agreement 


with our Foreign Mission Society. To 
know that my gift insures the ongoing 
of some phase of Kingdom work in far 
lands, when I am gone, gives me great 


YOU that assurance? 


vWv 


For information write to 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrico, Home Secretary 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 





River, was adjudged America’s 
most beautiful bridge. The tower 
permits vision and its lift removes 
all barriers to vessels navigating 
the river. The Tower Bridge may 
well represent the devotional em- 
phasis in each meeting, since 
prayer both admits vision and re- 
moves barriers. 

A bridge was needed to connect 
two buildings of the group compris- 
ing the Capiz Hospital, Philippine 
Islands. Mrs. F. W. Meyer, one of 





T HE 1940 Play Catalog, copiously illustrated, is 


yours for the asking. 


issues of Lagniappe, the world’s mcst widely distributed 
oe name and 
address....Row-Peterson p) ys: re thoroughlvtested before 


drama newspaper free if you will send in 


publication, and .re unexcelled for use by amateurs. 


IDEAL FOR CHURCHFS 


Churches will find them wholesome, constructive, and rich- 
ini . Percentage royslity and pl yak 


ly entertainin; . 
exchange explained in the catalog. We now have 1 
excellent non-ryalty one-act plays to offer. 

Send in your name today. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
1903 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 








You cin also get the five 
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our missionaries, used her mar- 
velous voice to secure funds with 
which this bridge was built. It is 
cal'ed The Singing Bridge and will 
stand for the joyous recreational 
period in each meeting. 

The Bridge of Contentment in- 
dicates the book emphasis. (See 
Missions, January, 1939, page 60.) 

This book too has a page for 
Dates (‘the resting places of mem- 
ory’’) reminding the members of 
important meetings. Appropriate 
sketches, poems and quotations 
enhance the interest of the theme. 


Double-Duty Decorations 


An interesting letter concerning 
table decorations and their use won 
the prize for Methods. The writer, 
Miss Nelda Brown, of the First 
Baptist Church, Wolfeboro, N. H., 
described a gift box opening serv- 
ice which “ with variations could be 
used at any missionary meeting.” 


On a Sunday evening in March 
a supper was served at 6:30, and 
was followed by a missionary pro- 
gram held around the tables. In 
the center of each table was a globe 
of the world. At each place there 
was a folder which had on the front 
cover a window with open blinds 
revealing a small color print of the 
picture, The Hope of the World. On 
one blind were the letters ““H. M.”’ 
(home missions) and on the other 
“F. M.” (foreign missions). Inside 
the folder appeared one stanza of 
the hymn, Christ for the World We 
Sing. (This, together with Blest Be 
the Tie, was sung during the pro- 
gram.) 

Each table represented a coun- 
try—Africa, China, India, Japan 
and the United States—indicated 
by a small easel card bearing the 
name of the country in question. 
One person presented the work be- 
ing done in that particular field; 
each of the others at the table 
gave a brief missionary fact. The 
program closed with the sketch, 
Inasmuch, and the opening of the 
gift boxes. 

In May the annual meeting of 
the Wolfeboro Association was 
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Recommended on the National 
Missionary Reading Program 


CRY DANCE 


A Novel by 
COE HAYNE 


“The tragedy of Indian disillu- 
sionment and how it is met is 
dramatized with interesting real- 
ity. Grippingly interesting.” 
Watchman-Examiner 


“Splendid ...A_ story that 
needs to be told.’? — Frank W. 
Padelford 


“Enlightening as well as drama- 
tic.” — N. Y. Herald Tribune 
$3.00 


al 


HARPERS 


L. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 553) 


Studies in Popular Islam, by 
SAMUEL M. Zweme_r, deals with 
Islam “in the raw.” The animistic 
undercurrent in Moslem life is 
strong and treacherous. The rosary 
is a later innovation, while the 
veneration of the Black Stone of 
Mecca enjoined by the Prophet 
appears as a denial of his original 
monotheism. That the Koran has 
appeared in only 12 European 
languages, and but 10 oriental 
versions, should encourage our 
Bible societies. Much valuable in- 
sight is given into Moslem life. 
The approach is sympathetic, sci- 
entific, and Christian. (Macmillan; 
148 pages; $2.50.) 


The Right to Believe, by 
PRESIDENT L. S. WHALE, of Chest- 
nut College, presents in book form 
several lectures delivered at Prince- 
ton, Northfield and elsewhere, and 
requested for publication. Two 
main questions are propounded: 
What is Christianity? What has it 
to do and say for the people living 
down our street? That it has every- 
thing to do, and that it has the in- 
disputable right not only to hold 
but to press and proclaim its 
truth and relevancy, is maintained 


o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIS 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES > VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


MEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC: CAP . GOWN.CO. 
821-25 ARCH - PMILALEIL PMA, Pa 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
not with singing (essons—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct silent exercises . 
and absolutely guarantee to improve an singing 
or speaking voice at least 100% rite for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
can now have the voice you want. No literature 
sent to anyone under 17 uniess signed by parent. 


PERFECT VOICE peta ane 7808 
64 E. Lake St., 








Higley’s Commentary 


Explained. 320 
300,000 words, 5 


Every Verse 
pages, ne arly 
* new features for 1940. Order from 
¥ your bookseller. Price only $1.00 
gs postpaid. Pocket Quarterly and 
46196 page Christian Worker’s 
§ Catalog FREE. Write 


; THE HIGLEY PRESS 
Dept. M.S. Butler, Ind. 


A SUPERIOR EDUCATION 
ter.Your Child.,.. AT HOME 


World-famous home study plan gives superior edu- 
cation to thousands of children not near good 
schools or unable to attend school. Complete courses 

for each grade from Kindergarten to High School. 
All books, materials and teacher guidance included. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by educators and parents. 
— cost. Write today for free catalog. State child's 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 1411 E Tuscany Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
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to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
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When reporting change of address send both 
the old and the new address. 











strongly. Two other questions indi- 
cate the practical appositeness of 
the discussions. Is it humanly 
possible to be a Christian in a 
world like this? How can we know 
God’s will? This is a religious book 
of high quality. (Scribner; 132 
pages; $1.25.) 

John Wyclif and the English 
Bible, by Metvin M. Cammacx, 
is an attempt to disclose the rela- 
tionship of this English ecclesiasti- 
cal scholar of the 14th century to 
the development of the English 
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Bible. The book is divided into 
two parts; the first gives an ac- 
curate and captivating record of 
Wyclif’s times, life and work. Part 
two presents Wyclif’s translation 
of the Bible, thus bringing to- 
gether and making available for 
general reading for the first time, 
this much coveted work. Dr. 
Cammack has made a contribution 
that will be honored by scholars, 
and gratefully received by Bible 
lovers. (American Tract Society; 
289 pages; $1.75.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Bible Economy of Plenty, by E. 
T. Root, Harpers, 198 pages, $1.65. 

The Pastor in Action, by AMBROSE 
M. Bartey, Round Table Press, 180 
pages, $1.75. 

The Book of Psalms, translated by 
GrorceE M. Lamsa, A. J. Holman 
Company, 130 pages, $1.50. 

A Quiver of Sunbeams, by ALFRED 
H. C. Morse, Cokesbury Press, 183 
pages, $1.50. 

Story-Talks in Lines, by Rautpu D. 
HowE Lt, Revell, 155 pages, $1.50. 

Story Sermons from Literature and 
Art, by W. D. Cavert, 151 pages, $1.50. 

Fannie E. S. Heck, by Mrs. W. C. 
JAMES, Broadman Press, 192 pages, $.60. 

The Course of Christian Missions, 
(Revised Edition), by Witu1am O. 
Carver, Revell, 320 pages, $3. 
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Dr. Maurice A. Levy, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, and_ since 
1932 pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Williamsport, Pa., on 
the advice of his physicians, re- 
signed from his pastorate on Octo- 
ber Ist. He and Mrs. Levy have 
removed to Punxsutawney where 
for the present they will make their 
home with their son, who is pastor 
of the Punxsutawney church. After 
a period of rest and recuperation, 
Dr. Levy hopes to accept pulpit 
supply appointments and later to 
reénter the pastorate. In the mean- 
time he will continue his work as 
Convention Secretary. 








